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When it comes to buying in the store, the eyes have it. Most 
buying is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When 
your jar, can, pail or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer's eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 


A FAMILY TREAT—Put your cut comb honey in plastic 
bags, packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—mod- 
ern—effective. Send for samples. 


FALL PRICE LIST—Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey han- 
dling equipment. Send for your copy. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Discount on Quantity Orders—Ask. 
Begin preparing for 1 season this 
month, August is a good time to re- 
queen. 


A few Caucasian breeding queens 
for sale. 


Albert G. Hann 
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CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
TIN 


5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 
5-Gal. Square Cans 


GLASS 
Modern or Plain 
Y;z, 1, 2, 8, 5-Ib. 
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Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 
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BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


August, 1952 


QUEEN S — WE PRODUCE TWO QUALITY STRAINS 
A JOHN DAVIS DADANT’S STARLINE 
ITALIANS HYBRIDS 
$1.15 
1.05 
35 
oe in your colonies in time for a fine 
winter. 


Box 122 


Get fresh young 
build-up for fall an 
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Italian Queens — 70c each 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


Claxton, Georgia 








ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings, slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
get every a — ~~ —- gt yy A - Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Food for Thought 


19§2 -- 61 Year of 
Decision for Beekeepers 


One of the industry's best friends points out wisely 
that 1952 can well be a “year of decision” for bee- 
keepers. He asks: “Do beekeepers want a Government 
price support program for honey and will they help 
make it work? Do they want a honey sales promotional 
program—-which will cost them relatively little com- 
pared with a program financed by the beekeepers them- 
selves—and will they cooperate in making such a pro- 
gram a success? Will there be ample quantities of high 
quality honey on the grocers’ shelves in various parts 
of the country during National Honey Week, before 
and afterwards? Or will producers hold their honey 
so that only limited quantities are available when a 
substantial consumer demand has been created?” 


Honey producers should take full advantage of the 
new support program. Price support is for the producer; 
its purpose is to maintain a profitable beekeeping en- 
terprise because of the importance of honey bees to 
our agricultural economy through their pollination serv- 
ices. But nothing will be more tragic to beekeeping 
than producers holding their honey when a large con- 
sumer demand has been created. The decision of fore- 
sight and wisdom will be to move honey through 
normal channels of marketing in an orderly fashion. 


Will honey producers cooperate in making the honey 
promotional program a success? WE CAN, WE MUST, 
WE WILL!!! 


Industry representatives have worked for several 
years to obtain this program. One producer made five 
trips in one week across Loveland Pass to attend PMA 
meetings; another attended a similar meeting with a 
sore finger and with a cold so bad he could hardly 
talk; and a trip to Washington was involved. 


The honey industry has a threefold responsibility: 
(1) It must cooperate fully with the promotional pro- 
gram with every means available; (2) it must create 
a distribution and sales program at the time of the 
promotional program during October, before and aft- 
erwards; and (3) it must create a continuing program 
of honey promotion and sales that will prevent stagna- 
tion of markets and price fluctuations that have been 
too common in the past. 


This year can well be the turning point for the honey 
industry if everyone does his or her part. It is our 
“golden opportunity!"”” We have the choice either of 
making a great success of the October promotional 
program or holding honey for government purchase in 
what may well be a fiasco as bad and as full of stench 
as the potato deal. 


What will be the decision of the industry? The de- 
cision must be to get to work now and together put 
our house in order, building wisely for a sound and 
profitable future. 
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Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness 


This old adage was quoted to us by a correspondent 
who urged that honey producers be alerted to the fact 
that the responsibility of storing and of delivering good 
honey to the Government under the 1952 support pro- 
gram rests solely with the producer. This responsibility 
may extend from the time the honey is removed from 
the colonies, extracted, stored until May 31, 1953, and 
delivered to some designated delivery point. This re- 
sponsibility is real—-it will be up to the producer to ful- 
fill these requirements. 

The honey must be of Grade C or better packed in 
clean, sound, transportable containers. Grade C means 
that the honey has a maximum moisture content of 20.0 
per cent (18.6 maximum moisture content may be re- 
quired in some areas), possesses a fairly good flavor 
for the predominant floral source, is fairly free from 
defects, and is of such quality with respect to clarity 
as to score not less than 70 points. 

Fairly good flavor means that the honey has a fairly 
good flavor for the predominant floral source or blend 
of sources, and is free from objectionable flavor caused 
by fermentation, smoke, chemicals or other causes. 
Fairly free from defects means honey at least as free 
from defects as that strained through a No. 18 sieve 
(23 meshes per inch). Fairly clear means that the honey 
may be materially but not seriously affected by the 
presence of air bubbles, pollen grains, or other finely 
divided particles. 

These “definitions” give the producer something to 
go by. But the honey producer should be warned that 
someone else is going to do the inspecting, and “that 
someone else” has the final say as to whether you have 
handled, processed and stored your honey so that it 
meets all of these requirements when delivered. 

A word to the wise is sufficient, ‘tis said. 
by being careful and clean! You are processing a food 
product. It is Nature’s finest sweet. Do everything 
you can to keep it so. 


Be wise 





Cityward Movement 


In the last decade, farm population has dropped 22 
per cent, according to the January news bulletin of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. The mi- 
gration has left almost half of the countries 3,000 coun- 
ties with population losses, while urban population has 
jumped 64 per cent in the period. 

This makes one wonder how many beekeepers are 
now city folks and how many still live on the farm. In 
the early years of the century most commercial beekeep- 
ers lived in the country. Lately, the commercial men 
moved cityward to avail themselves of water, lights, and 
other facilities. Have we reached an irreducible limit 
here, and with R.E.A. and other city facilities available 
right on the farm, will we now have a trek back to the 
country for reasons of lower taxes and more freedom 
of action? 


American Bee Journal 
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Both Sides 
Need 
to Know 
Pollination 
Details 


OTH farmers and beekeepers 

need to know the main facts 

about pollination. Beekeepers 
should have clearly in mind the de- 
tails of the pollination requirements 
of the crop, the placement of bees in 
or near the field, when to place 
them there and when to remove 
them, the colony strength necessary 
for satisfactory pollination and 
many other similar beekeeping de- 
tails. The farmer does not need to 
know the facts about bees, but he 
does need to know the pollination 
requirements of the crop and the 
effect of cultural practices on the 
crop. 

Orchard pollination well illustrates 
the need for thorough knowledge on 
the part of the beekeeper and the 
orchardist. Occasionally, beekeepers 
place bees in sweet cherry orchards 
and the set of fruit is not good, 
even though the colonies were strong 
and the correct number of bees were 
used. There are a number of rea- 
sons other than bee pollination ac- 
tivities that enter into sweet cherry 
fruit set. 


The first thing a beekeeper should 
know is the number of pollinator 
cherry trees there are in the orchard 
and where they are located. The 
commercial sweet cherry varieties, 
Bing, Lambert, and Napoleon, are 
all self-sterile and intersterile. They 
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will not set a crop unless there is 
pollen available from a variety such 
as Black Tartarian, Windsor or Van. 
These pollinator trees must be scat- 
tered throughout the orchard so 
that none of the Bing, Lambert or 
Napoleon trees are more than two 
trees away from a pollinator varie- 
ty of tree. In years when pollina- 
tion weather is ideal (that is, suit- 
able for good honey-bee flight) a 
smaller than recommended number 
of pollinator trees may enable the 
orchardist to get a crop, but in years 
when the weather during pollination 
time is too windy, too cool, or too 
rainy for bee flight, a smaller than 
recommended number of poWinator 
trees usually results in poor sets of 
fruit except near the pollinator trees. 

Another factor in fruit pollination 
is the weather before and after pol- 
lination time. Fruit buds may be 
injured before they open by low 
winter or spring temperatures. The 
pistil of the fruit flowers is the part 
that is most susceptible to the ef- 
fects of low temperature. Some- 
times, there will be a high percent- 
age of pistils that are black before 
the flowers open. These flowers are 
useless as they will not set fruit no 
matter how many bees may be in 
the orchard. 

Also, sometimes the weather is so 
cold after pollination or during most 


by S. W. Edgecombe 


Head, Department of Horticulture 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


of the pollination period that the 
fruit crop fails to set properly even 
when bees have been correctly 
handled. After the pollen germi- 
nates on the surface of the style it 
requires a certain temperature (that 
needed for bees to have a good 
flight) to grow down the style to 
the ovary and fertilize the flower. 
If the temperature is below the prop- 
er one, the tube grows very slowly 
or not at all. Along with this slow 
growth of the pollen tube is the fact 
that if the flower is not fertilized 
within a limited time, a layer of 
tissue known as the absciss layer 
forms across the stem of the flower 
which causes the flower to drop off. 
The dropping of fruit flowers is 
often rather baffling to orchardists 
and beekeepers who know that they 
have had plenty of bees and that the 
trees had a good bloom and were in 
a desirable growth condition. 


The above example illustrated the 
need for a knowledge of all the facts 
in every crop for which the beekeep- 
er sells pollination service. Far too 
frequently, the grower does not 
know all the pollination require- 
ments of the crop he is growing and 
when that is true the only protection 
the beekeeper has is to know the 
facts about the crop and take pains 
to make the grower aware of them. 

(Please turn to page 358) 
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The Present 
Status of the 
Dangers of 
Pesticides 
to Beekeeping 


tions, including cultural meth- 

ods, rotation of crops, types of 
crops, and pesticide applications fre- 
quently change the potential value 
of a beekeeping location within a 
matter of days and only a close 
association with the farmers, farm- 
ing organizations, farm advisers, 
and agricultural commissioners can 
give the beekeeper a forewarning of 
things to come. Not all changes, of 
course, are bad, but good or bad, an 
advance knowledge of cultural and 
pesticide programs of crops in the 
flight area in which an apiary is 
located may mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure in beekeep- 
ing. There is nothing move discour- 
aging to a beekeeper than to have 
all potential returns from his labor 
or from his colonies wiped out with 
a single application of some pesti- 
cide, particularly when there is little 
likelihood of recovering the loss ex- 
cept through costly and time-con- 
suming court action. 


C HANGING agricultural condi- 


Not so long ago the farmer had 
but few chemicals to use in the con- 
trol of his weeds, insects, and fungus 
diseases. He used lime _ sulphur, 
various arsenical compounds, Bor- 
deaux mixture, Black-Leaf 40, cryo- 
lite, pyrethrum, and a few other 
compounds. He rotated his crops 
and cultivated and burned to con- 
trol the weeds. Fence rows, ditch 
banks, and roadsides frequently 
were overgrown with weeds or brush 
which provided food and shelter for 
solitary bees, birds and small game 
animals. (The weedy fence rows 
and ditches also harbored injurious 
insects and destructive rodents.) 
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Orchards and fields have increased 
in size with mechanized farming, 
wild bees are disappearing, and in- 
jurious insects have increased. 

During World War II new chemi- 
cals came into use, particularly DDT 
and its derivatives, and at the pres- 
ent time the grower can choose from 
dozens of different chemicals for the 
control of specific weeds, insects, or 
fungus diseases. The codling moth 
of apples, pears, and walnuts devel- 
oped a resistance to arsenicals so 
that as many as eight or more 
sprays had to be applied in order to 
effect economic control. One or 
applications of DDT did the 
of several applications of 
senic. It was soon found, 
that while DDT controlled certain 
insects it also killed sufficient pred- 
ators and parasites to enable other 
insects to cause major injury 
necessitating the application of ad 
ditional control measures. This abil- 
ity of different insects to 
resistance to various has 
been repeated with many chemicals 
especially with the 
compounds. the more 
recently perfected chemicals are so 
selective for certain insects that 
additional applications of other ma- 
terials have to be made, or combina- 
tions of chemicals have to be 
to give economic control. 


two 
work 
lead ar- 
however, 


crop 


develop 
poisons 
some of newer 
Several of 


used 


DN compounds have been used as 
thinners on fruit for the 
purpose of cutting down the labor 
of thinning and to make the trees 
yield more uniformly year after 
year. Defoliants are used to hasten 
or to improve harvesting Conditions 

Weedicides are used to 


blossoms 


control 


by Dr. J. E. Eckert 


Division of Entomology and 
Parisitology 
University of California 
Davis, California 


weeds chemical 
widely to 
rice fields, 
waste places, and in row crops. Un- 
fortunately for the growers, but 
fortunately for the beekeeping in- 
dustry, this chemical is very 
structive to many cultivated 
and has caused heavy damage to 
tomatoes, cotton, orchard trees, le- 
gumes, melons, etc. when allowed to 
drift from fields to which it was ap- 
plied. It is not highly toxic to bees 
but has reduced much of the bee 
forage in pasture and grain fields, 
highways, ditch banks, 
But it has benefited the industry by 
causing all growers to be 
the probable damage that 
done by drifting chemicals 

How does the honey bee and the 
beekeeping industry fit into this 
chemical warfare on crop pests? 
One of the first 
that a majority of our economic 
crops are either dependent on cross- 
pollination to be fruitful or 
benefited by the transfer of 
from one plant to 
same 


and brush and the 
known as 2,4-D is used 
control weeds in pastures 


de- 
crops 


along etc. 
alert to 
can be 


considerations is 


are 
pollen 
the 


poisons, 


another of 
Chemical 
the control of 
seldom 


species. 
essential to 
plant 
eradicating any 
the hundreds of 
of chemicals 


while 


many pests, result in 


pest. In spite of 
thousands of 
applied annually to 
and to plants in the United 
States one can count on the fingers 
of one hand (with the little finger 
and thumb missing) the number of 
pests that have been entirely eradi- 
cated by chemical 
quently, it is safe to 
the chemical warfare against 

(Please turn to page 357) 
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Pollination 
in 
New Jersey 


T the present time all over the 

A country more people are rent- 

ing bees for pollination than 
| ever before. This is especially true 
in New Jersey, a state where farm- 
ers have long been pollination con- 
scious. Even in the depression 30's, 
' farmers invested from five to seven 
dollars per colony for the services 
of the bees. 

Today the price goes to as high 
/as twelve dollars per colony and 
crop reports show that about eighty 

thousand dollars was spent for bee 

rentals in ‘51. This figure, though 
low in these “take a billion lightly” 
) years, rather high for such a 
‘small state. How much higher it 
would be if we could estimate the 
} value of those free pollination serv- 
ices unknowingly provided by the 
many hobbyists in the state. 

Being a state of small farms 
and densely populated, many crops 
are served free by the bees of the 
neighboring hobbyist. If this leak- 
age could be controlled, the pollina- 
tion “take” of the beekeepers in 
this state would rank with the mil- 
lion dollar grosses of New Jersey’s 
two specialized crops, blueberries 
and cranberries. The cooperative 
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Pollen supplement for spring 
ckup. 
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Yard confined to single story 
colonies. 


marketing of these two crops has 
caused an increase in new acreage, 
and also an intensive production 
program for each crop. 

There is no adequate way of es- 
timating the extent of the cultivated 
blueberry plantations. However, an 
airplane trip over the hithertofore 
unprofitable “pine barrens” shows 
that several thousand acres will 
soon come into bearing. At the 
current rate of one to two colonies 
per acre, the demand for bees in 
two years’ time will far exceed the 
supply. 

Examining the apiaries of those 
people in the state who are now 
engaged in supplying bees for pol- 
lination rental, shows that if they 
increased their bees two hundred 
per cent, they would still be unable 
to cope with the prospective cus- 
tomers who will appear in two or 
three years when their blueberries 
begin to bear. 

Of course, some 
move into this 
there may 


hobbyists’ will 
inviting field, and 
be new commercialists 
entering the field, but the cost of 
equipment and package bees, plus 
their express charges, is somewhat 
prohibitive, and buying up bees that 


Colonies screened and ready 
to “go.” 
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by Milton H. Stricker 


Armandale, New Jersey 


are for sale, located in the state, 
is a slow way of getting started 
because of the few colonies placed 
on the market each year. 

The cranberry industry is once 
again about to enter prosperous 
years and more bees will be needed. 
There is some additional acreage, 
but it is small, since the invest- 
ment is high, and these lands will 
not come into bearing for eight or 
ten years. However, work done by 
Mr. Robert S. Filmer, of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, in the 
past three years shows definitely 
that bees are a decided benefit to 
cranberry bogs. Though the results 
of Mr. Filmer’s experiments have 
not yet been published, most of the 
New Jersey growers have knowledge 
of them. This will result in in- 
creased markets for the pollination 
salesman. 

At the present time, the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station is investi- 
gating the pollination of lima beans. 
If those experiments should show 
definite results with bees (and so 
far it looks good for the beekeep- 
er), there will be a demand for more 
bees to provide for the pollination 

(Please turn to page 354) 


Unloading on a pollination 
location. 
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Variations 
in Nectar 
and Pollen 
Sources 
Affect 
Bee Activity 


on one plant species and al- 

most absent from an adjacent 
one. Their activity on blossoms of 
various kinds is affected by a num- 
ber of factors, one of which is the 
sweetness of the nectar. This 
sweetness is a matter of the total 
amount of sugars. At least three 
kinds of sugar—sucrose, levulose, 
and dextrose—are found in variable 
proportions. An example of varia- 
tion in sugar in fresh nectar is as 
follows: Acala cotton floral nectar 
had 0.7 per cent of sucrose, 14.3 
per cent of levulose, and 13.1 per 
cent of dextrose, while 15.3 per cent 
of the total sugar in nectar from 
Valencia orange was sucrose. 

The different species of fruits 
compete for bee visitation on the 
basis of attractiveness. The pres- 
ence of non-fruit species of plants 
is also a factor. One outstanding 
example is seen in the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada where a flow- 
ering cover crop, mustard, draws 
the nectar bees away from plum 
and pear trees. Another case of 
competition occurs in the pear dis- 
trict of southern Oregon, where the 
big-leaf maple trees frequently hum 
with bees when only a few can be 
seen on the orchard blossoms. At 
the same time almost no honey bees 
are visiting the madrone tree with 
its myriad juglike flowers contain- 
ing low-sugar nectar. Under the 
humid conditions of western Oregon 
that prevail in the spring, it is 
doubtful that the nectar of madrone 
ever becomes very attractive. 


f i bees are often numerous 


1. In cooperation with the University of 
California 
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The average sugar-concentration 
values found in the nectars of sev- 
eral fruit and a few other species 
are present in Table 1. Note that 
all three mustards have nectar rich 
in sugar. It is to be expected that 
a bee would select such in pref- 
erence to a nectar as low in sugar 
as Bartlett pear, for example. 

One of the best known illustra- 
tions of competition between fam- 
ilies of plants is between orange 
and mustard nectars in southern 
California. Orange nectar evidently 
is secreted with about 16 per cent 
of total sugar. The newly opening 
buds have nectar of this sugar 
value, whereas newly secreted nec- 
tar of mustard (Brassica campes- 
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by George H. Vansell 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine 
Agricultural Research 
Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture! 


tris, L.) is nearer 50 per cent sugar 
The honey bees definitely prefer 
mustard nectar and work it almost 
to the exclusion of other sources in 
the morning. Also, unless the air 
is dry enough to cause evaporation 
of water from the abundant orange 
nectar, the bees seek the tiny drop- 
lets of mustard nectar throughout 
the day. However, whenever an oc- 
casional dry east wind pushes the 
coastal fog back over the ocean 
and evaporates the orange nectar 
to around 26 per cent of total sugar, 
the honey bees collect it actively. 
Samples with 40 per cent have 
been collected by hand from the 
orange blossoms late on such a 
(Please turn to next page) 





Table 1.—Sugar concentrations in the nectars of a few California and 
Oregon plants, arranged in order of decreasing sugar! 


Plant 


Common mustard 
Sweet cherry 
Big-leaf maple 

Apple 

Rape mustard 

Jim Hill mustard 
Evergreen blackberry 
Peach and nectarine 
Himalaya blackberry 
Navel and Valencia orange 
Sour cherry 

Apricot 

Madrona 

Pear 

Plum2 


Per cent sugar 


60 
55 


50 


44 
36 
30 


15 
15 
12 
10-60 
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day. Bees then are numerous on 
the orange blossoms and scarce on 
the mustard blossoms. It is during 
such a time that the large daily 
gains in hive weight are seen. On 
such a day in April 1940 a gain 
of 22 pounds per colony was re- 
ported at Orange, California. 

A clear-cut case of honey bees’ 
selective action to sugar concentra- 
tion in the nectars is seen among 
the deciduous fruits. In general, 
bees prefer sweet cherry and ap- 
ple to the other fruit species in 
flower at the same time. At times 
very few nectar bees visit apricots, 
peaches, or pears, while they are 
numerous on the apple and sweet 
cherry. Near Corvallis, Oregon, 
the sweet cherry trees were hum- 
ming with bees but only an oc- 
casional scout bee was seen on the 
sour cherry blossoms in the same 
orchard. The reason for choice be- 
tween the sweet cherries and the 
sour cherry varieties belonging to 
the same genus is seen in the nec- 
tar data for these two fruits in 
Table 1. 

A problem has existed in secur- 
ing commercial sets of fruit in nu- 
merous plum varieties. It has un- 


doubtedly been due in part to the 
incompatibility of pollens, but we 
now know there is a wide difference 
in the nectar secretion and its sugar 
concentration. Eight varieties in 
blossom side by side at Davis show- 
ed a range in sugar concentration 
from 10 to 28 per cent. Three 
other varieties, including Kelsey, 
had no collectible nectar or bee 
visitors at the time. The Kelsey, 
a superb late-season variety, is a 
notably shy bearer. 

Up to the present time little if 
any attention has been given to 
the quantity or quality of nectar 
produced by a new variety. Nectar 
production may well be an impor- 
tant factor in securing adequate in- 
sect visitation and set of fruit. 

As with nectar, the pollen sources 
present in an area also give rise 
to selective activity for pollen. In 
some plants, such as alfalfa, the 
presence or absence of pollen col- 
lectors is important in pollination 
because such bees trip about seven 
blossoms per minute. Two loca- 
tions studied in California show a 
great difference in pollen-collecting 
activity by honey bees. In the low- 
er Sacramento Valley only one bee, 
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The Use 
of Honey Bees 
in the 
Production of 
Cucurbits 
in Florida 


MONG the more important 
vegetables now being grown in 


Florida are cucumbers, squash, 


and watermelons. In 1951 there 
were approximately 90,000 acres de- 
voted to the production of these 
crops and the cash value of the 
harvest from these crops was over 
18 million dollars. In the ten-year 
period between 1939 and 1949, the 
acreage planted to these crops more 
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than doubled and is increasing each 
year. 

Along with the increased acreage 
planted to these crops has come an 
increase in the problem connected 
with their production. One of the 
most important of these problems is 
that of obtaining adequate pollina- 
tion in the large fields. All of these 
plants are monoecious; that is, they 
produce both male and female flow- 


or even less, in 300 visitors may 
be seen collecting pollen in mid- 
summer. On the other hand, in the 
upper San Joaquin Valley in July 
1951, 25 out of 100 bees observed 
in some fields were collecting pol- 
len. A further evidence of differ- 
ence in activity comes from trapped 
pollen samples. The samples from 
colonies in an alfalfa field at Davis 
had only a trace of alfalfa pollen, 
while the pollen from Mettler con- 
tained 75 per Puncturevine 
was the next important source at 
Mettler and yielded 16 per cent of 
the total supply. The pollen at 
Davis was largely from four plants 
yellow star-thistle, morning glory, 
bird’s-foot trefoil, and clover. 


For further information, see 
“Nectar and Pollen Plants of Cal- 
ifornia,” California Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 517; 
“Nectar and Pollen Plants of Ore- 
gon,” Oregon State College Bulletin 
412; “Use of Honey Bees in Al- 
falfa Seed Production” and “Fac- 
tors Affecting the Usefulness of 
Honey Bees in Pollination,” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Circu- 
lars 876 and 650, respectively. 


cent. 


by F. A. Robinson 
Assistant Apiculturist 


Florida Experiment Stations 
Gainesville, Florida 


ers on the same plant. However, 
the male and female organs are 
born in separate flowers. This fact 
along with the fact that the sta- 
mens, which are the pollen produc- 
ing organs, are located deep within 
the throat of the flower, makes 
these plants almost entirely depend- 
ent on insects for pollination. 
There is still another factor which 
affects the pollination of these crops 
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and that is the relatively short 
period of time during which the fe- 
male blooms are open and receptive 
and the male flowers are open and 
the pollen mature and capable of 
fertilizing the female flower. If no 
insects are present to accomplish 
the transfer of pollen during this 
receptive period, little or no fruit 
will be set and the yields will be 
greatly reduced. One can easily see 
that it is vital that the grower of 
cucumbers, watermelons, or squash 
be assured of a plentiful supply of 
pollinating insects in the fields. 


Years ago the grower was not 
aware of any problem insofar as 
pollination was concerned, but wild 
pollinators have been so greatly re- 
duced in numbers in the last few 
years that they are no longer suffi- 
cient to assure adequate pollination 
of large fields. This reduction in 
the numbers of pollinating insects 
has been brought about by several 
causes, the most important of which 
is. the cultivation practices which 
are followed in growing these crops. 
For example, the growing of water- 
melons successfully requires the use 
of new land each year because of 
fusarium wilt, a fungous disease, 
which grows in the soil. The aver- 
age grower of watermelons in Flori- 
da clears a field, plants one crop 
of watermelons and lets the land 
lie idle for eight to ten years. In 
clearing the land, the nesting sites 
of bumble bees and other wild bees 
are destroyed and the population of 
these insects reduced until their 
numbers are no longer sufficient to 
assure adequate pollination of the 
melon crops. 


There is another practice which 
has tended to reduce the numbers of 
wild pollinating insects and that is 
the large scale use of ihsecticides. 
In trying to control insect pests at- 
tacking their crops the growers 
have unwittingly destroyed large 
numbers of the beneficial insects as 
well. So the growers are more and 
more turning to the use of honey 
bees to assure adequate pollination 
of these crops. 

Honey bees are especially valuable 
as pollinators since they are more 
or less under man’s control and 
their numbers can be increased or 
decreased simply by moving colonies 
into or out of the fields. Then, too, 
the honey bee has the trait of stick- 
ing to one crop. If a bee visits a 
cucumber or squash flower once, 
then it will continue to work those 
flowers as long as they remain open 
or until the nectar flow ceases. 
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While some growers are fortunate 
enough to have apiaries located near 
their fields and thus are assured of 
adequate numbers of others 
must contact some beekeeper and 
make arrangements for him to sup- 
ply bees for pollination. This prac- 
tice is becoming more frequent each 
year and there are several questions 
which have arisen that should be 
discussed. First of all, there is the 
question of payment to the bee- 
keeper. 

Some growers 
keeper should be willing to 
bees in his fields and receive no 
payment other than the honey the 
bees might produce. Most of the 
growers soon found that this was 
not sufficient inducement since in 
most instances the colonies of bees 
not only failed to produce any sur- 
plus honey, but usually lost weight 
while working in the cucumber 
squash, or watermelon fields. At 
the present time the beekeeper us- 
ually demands a cash payment as 
rent for his Usually this 
rental fee is about $5.00 per colony 
Generally this cash _ rental 
proved satisfactory to both parties 
but some beekeepers feel that five 
or ten dollars is not sufficient pay 
ment and they have tried to work 
out agreements whereby they will 
share in the increased crop produc- 
tion. As yet, this idea hasn’t been 
accepted by the growers and cash 
payment is still the most 
method of settlement. 

In addition to 
bees there are 


bees; 


felt that the bee- 


place 


bees. 


has 


common 


payment for the 
several other agree- 


which should be made, such 
as the location of the colonies in the 
fields, and the use of insecticides 
while the bees are in the fields. Some 
growers want the colonies 
singly throughout their fields. 
this practice greatly 
labor and time 
and 


ments 


placed 
Since 
increases the 
spent by the bee- 
consequently his ex- 
locating and checking his 
colonies, he should try to reach an 
agreement whereby the colonies may 
be placed in groups in as few loca- 
tions as possible, and still have all 
parts of the fields within easy flight 
range of the bees. Tests have shown 
that placing the colonies in this 
manner pollination 
are 


keeper 
pense in 


gives as 
when 


good 


results as they placed 


singly 


The other question, regarding the 
probably the 
important point of all. Each 
year a few colonies are killed simply 
because’ insecticides applied 
without regard to the safety of the 
honey bees Since cucumbers 
like all 
are subject to attack by 
several insect pests, everyone should 
that insecticides will prob- 
have to be applied while the 
still in the fields. The in- 
secticides most widely used on cu- 
eurbits are parathion, lindane 
TEPP. All of these materials 
extremely toxic to honey 
well as to the harmful 
their 
materials 


use of insecticides, is 


most 


are 


and watermelons 


other crops 


squash 


realize 
ably 


bees are 


and 
are 
bees as 
insects. In 
extreme toxicity, 
can be applied to 


spite of 
these 
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Several bees working on a female squash bloom. 





cucumbers, squash or watermelons 
during the bloom with little or no 
danger to honey bees. The blossoms 
of these crops open in the early 
morning and all are closed by early 
afternoon, and the next day new 
flowers open. One can rarely find 
honey bees in the fields by mid- 
afternoon. Knowing this trait of 
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Pollination 
Contracts 


hole in every contract; and a 
contract, no matter how binding 
it may seem, is no better than the 
) parties who make it.” However, in 
| my years of pollination work, I have 
} found that much time is saved and 
* much worry and misunderstandings 
are averted when there is a written 
contract executed by both parties. 
My experience proves the more 
simple and short the contract, the 
better. Seed growers, like beekeep- 
ers, don’t like long, drawn-out, com- 
plicated legal terms. Many times 
they cannot get together on a good 
deal because the contract they are 


[ is often said, “There is a loop- 


Pollination customer, Donald Brinkley, 
getting his one-man, suction type Ladino 
clover harvester ready to go. 


the cucurbits the grower can ar- 
range to make all insecticide appli- 
cations in the late afternoon when 
bees are not working in the fields. 
Then the flowers that are visited 
by bees the following day, being 
freshly opened, will not contain any 
insecticidal residue. By timing the 
insecticide applications in this man- 


trying to enter into has too much 
legal jargon in it, and they both 
eventually are confused and back 
out of the project. 

The following is a form of a 
simple contract I have used for a 
number of years without losing one 
cent in pollination fees or suffering 
serious loss from poison sprays: 


Contract 


Mr. John Doe, beekeeper of Bee- 
ville, California, and Mr. Richard 
Roe, seed producer of Cloverland, 
California, do consent and agree: 

That said beekeeper shall locate 
300 hives of bees as designated by 
said seed grower for the purpose of 
pollinating clover for seed. Said 
bees to remain as located until re- 
leased by said seed grower at the 
end of the useful pollination period. 

Said beekeeper reserves the right 
to remove the bees to a safe place 
for a period not to exceed ten days 
before returning the bees to said 
location if the insecticide known as 
“Kill-more-bees” is used on said 
clover seed field or any other bloom- 
ing plants on the property on which 
the bees may be working. It is also 


ner they can be applied with no 
danger to the honey bees. 

This point regarding the timing of 
insecticide applications on cucurbits 
is stressed in all recommendations 
made by the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and when fol- 
lowed provides adequate safety for 
the honey bees. 


by Troy H. Nance 


Sacramento, California 


agreed by said seed grower that any 
insecticide to be applied to said seed 
field shall be applied before the hour 
of 8 A. M. or after the hour of 8 
P. M. (California Daylight Saving 
Time). 

Said seed grower reserves the 
right to employ the services of an 
official apiary inspector at any time 
he may gee fit to determine the 
strength of the hives of bees as to 
their ability to render full pollina- 
tion activities. Said beekeeper agrees 
that any hives of bees below the 
necessary strength shall be replaced 
by said beekeeper by a like number 
of hives of bees of full strength. 

Said seed grower agrees to pay 
said beekeeper the sum of $5 per 
hive for said pollination services. 
One-third of this shall be paid at 
the time of placing the bees on lo- 
eation. Balance to be paid at the 
end of the pollination period or not 
later than December 1, 1952. 


Beekeeper 
Seed Grower 


Note that in the contract refer- 
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ence is made to the main questions 
your new seed grower customer will 
want to understand before he signs 
on the dotted line. These questions 
are: “I know bees increase seed yield 
but I do not know anything about 
a hive—how do I know your hives 
are going to be full of bees, other 
than just your word for it?” “What 
happens if we have to spray for in- 
sects—won't it kill all the bees? You 
will lose your bees and we will lose 
the pollination.” “Should the hives 
be left in the field until all the 
blooms are gone?” 

I use the word “hive” at least un- 
til my new customer gets wise—as 
I was asked once “how many hives 
do you put in a colony, about ten?” 
The paragraph which refers to the 
amount paid the beekeeper can eas- 
ily be changed to a percentage of 
the seed as payment. 

I find it helps in gaining new 
business to hand out or mail the 
bulletin, “Planned Pollination—an 
Agricultural Practice” by Roy A. 
Grout, published by Dadant & Sons, 
Inc., to prospective customers well 
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Mechanization 
Comes 
to the 
Bee Industry 


ECHANIZATION has taken 
some of the sting out of bee- 


keeping. A machine now 
manufactured by the Hopper Ma- 
chine Works in Bakersfield for load- 
ing and unloading beehives was 
demonstrated recently by Charles B. 
Reed, prominent Farm Bureau mem- 
ber and president of the Valley Pol- 
lination Group, an association of 
Orange County beekeepers. The 
machine is mounted to Reed’s truck 
which is in constant use moving 
bees required by alfalfa and other 
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before the season begins. It is prof- 
itable to follow this up with the 
following information which I be- 
lieve was originally drawn up by Dr. 
J. E. Eckert: 

According to the agronomists, it 
takes from 30 to 35 days to mature 
alfalfa seed, about 30 days for tre- 
foil and red clover, and 21 to 25 
days for Ladino clover after the 
blossoms have been fertilized. This 
means, then, that the grower can 
advise the beekeeper of the approx- 
imate date he intends to harvest 
the seed crop and that the beekeeper 
can remove a majority of the col- 
onies to more favorable nectar and 
pollen locations for the balance of 
the season. The grower cannot 
profit by having a concentration of 
colonies in his fields during the last 
three or four weeks before harvest 
time, and it would be to the bee- 
keeper’s advantage to move out a 
majority of the colonies so the bal- 
ance can make a surplus of honey 
and pollen for the winter period. 
California 
per 


Many beekeepers in 


who left three to six colonies 


seed producers for pollination. Ac- 
cording to the California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service statis- 
tics, approximately 155,000 acres in 
California were devoted to the pro- 
duction of legume seed in 1951, in- 
cluding all types of alfalfa, Ladino 
clover, Kenland clover, alsike, and 
trefoil. Prospects seem favorable 
for an extension of this acreage in 
1952. 

At the demonstration at 
Reed 
man, 


Olive, 
introduced Ward C. Water- 
representing the Maricopa 


acre in the seed area last year until 
just before harvest, found that their 
colonies were lacking in strength 
this spring probably due to a short- 
age of pollen and honey, as well as 
to a longer exposure to toxic chem- 
icals. 


In many cases, colonies can be 
moved out of dry land seed areas in 
time to pollinate legume fields under 
irrigation. The time of harvesting 
will vary with the field but should 
be done before any serious danger 
of loss from rain. 


Pollination is here to stay—the 
contagion is spreading. Many non- 
seed growers consider it good agri- 
cultural practice to have bees near 
their crops and we hear such re- 
marks as: “My crops seem to grow 
better whenever there are bees 
around,” and “I don’t have to spray 
so much since I have bees on my 
place.” 


Even my gas station attendant 
has changed his greeting to “How’s 
the pollination,” instead of “How’s 
the honey.” 
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by H. W. Longfellow 


Farm Adviser 
Orange County 
Santa Ana, California 


Seed Farms, who has been largely 
responsible for the development of 
the working model. The model cost 
nearly $4,000 but when it is brought 
successfully to the market, Reed and 
Waterman say it should cost ap- 
proximately $1,800. 

The group watched hives or col- 
onies weighing 40-50 pounds each, 
raised and lowered by a fork lift 
which swings free on cables at- 
tached to a power boom. The boom 
is run by a 2% horsepower electric 
generator. The whole machine is 
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under electric power. The working 
parts of the machine, housed above 
the truck cab, are used to counter- 
balance the boom which operates off 
the hoist on a 20 foot radius. The 
d hoist has two levels—the traveling 
Blevel and the loading or working 
level. When working, the boom 
may be raised an additional 20 
inches by air compression. 
Mechanization of loading and un- 
loading bees has resulted from the 
mneed of frequent transportation of 
‘bees to seed fields. Since legumes 
require cross-pollination, the pres- 
nce of an adequate number of pol- 
Hinators is a must for a good seed 
tset. Solitary bees are sometimes 
resent in significant quantities in 
fields bordering non-cultivated 
areas, but on the whole, their num- 
ber cannot be counted on to be suf- 
ficient to ensure a maximum seed 
set. They are also subject to being 
exterminated by natural factors, cul- 
tural practices, weed control, and by 
chemicals. Honey bees, therefore, 
are the only pollinators which can 
be increased and moved from place 
to place as needed. The machine 
not only speeds up the operation but 
saves labor and handling expense. 
Reed explained how the average 
California beeman will move his 
“crop” five times a year. In the 
wintertime he will pollinate at home 
among the orange groves. From 
June to August he will pollinate al- 
falfa seed in Kern County. Bee- 
keepers then travel to other parts 
of the San Joaquin Valley or desert 
during other parts of the year. 
The Valley Pollination Group was 
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Charles B. Reed demonstrates new beehive loader, hand operated from the ground. 


organized in 1950, and that year 
4,500 colonies were shipped out for 
rental. This year there are 60 bee- 
keepers in the group. 

Growers have recognized the need 
of bees for pollination for many 
years but only within recent years 
has the practice been put into opera- 
tion in the form of migratory bee- 
keeping for seed pollination as an 
activity separate from honey produc- 
tion. Formerly, beekeepers sought 
out locations for their apiaries for 
the honey they produced. Beehives 
were placed one colony or less per 
acre of alfalfa. For clover fields 
the ratio of colonies was generally 
one colony to two acres for best re- 
sults in honey production. 

Experience and observation have 
shown that alfalfa requires from 
two to five colonies of honey bees 
per acre to provide an adequate 
number of pollinators, the number 
depending on the growth of the 
plants, strength of colony and the 
total number of colonies within fly- 
ing distance of the fields. Competi- 
tive plants are also a factor. Ladino 
clover, alsike, and trefoil require 
one colony of bees to the acre and 
Kenland clover from one to two 
colonies. The number of hives re- 
quired to pollinate the 1951 acreage 
adequately would approximate 309,- 
000. There are around 458,000 col- 
onies of bees in California, but to 
ensure the proper placement of col- 
onies when they are needed, seed 
growers should contact beekeepers 
well in advance of the time their 
fields come into bloom. 

The strength of colony should be 


such that brood is contained in not 
less than 1,000 square inches by 
early June with sufficient bees to 
cover not less than eight frames. 
Two or three 4-frame nuclei may be 
the equivalent of an 8- or 10-frame 
colony. As a rule, the greater the 
number of frames of brood in a 
hive, the greater will be the need for 
pollen to feed the brood. 

The hives should be placed to give 
an even distribution of bees through- 
out the seed areas and the number 
and efficiency of bees per square 
yard, working the blossoms, is the 
only gauge by which a proper dis- 
tribution can be measured. Place- 
ment in the field depends on the 
total area to be covered, the num- 
ber of hives in the area, and the 
shape of the field. Hives are fre- 
quently placed in the fields along 
temporary driveways used by the 
beekeeper in the care of his bees. 
Loss of seed in the driveway is 
compensated for by an increased 
amount of seed because of proper 
spacing and care of the colonies. 

Hives should be placed so the 
bottom boards are above the high- 
est possible level of water and so 
the hive entrances are not blocked 
by plant growth. Colonies which 
are partly smothered by plant 
growth are also subject to greater 
injury from toxic sprays and dusts. 

Nowadays, when several hundred 
colonies are concentrated in a seed 
area, colonies will seldom be able to 
store a commercial quantity of 
honey sufficient to make a profit- 
able return to the beekeeper, who 
therefore needs the rental paid by 
the seed producer. In years unfa- 
vorable for nectar secretion, colonies 
may have to be fed. 

The growing need for bees to pol- 
linate seed and the uncertainty of 
heavy production in crowded areas 
has led to the signing of contracts 
between seed producers and bee- 
keepers assuring each of reasonable 
returns, based on individual circum- 
stances such as hives required per 
acre, risk from insecticides, trans- 
portation costs, the possibility of 
honey production and expected yield 
of seed. 

Among the many factors which 
influence the production of seed are 
soil and soil moisture conditions, 
time of planting, the blooming pe- 
riod, irrigation practices, weed con- 
trol, insect control, pollination, har- 
vesting efficiency, and general 
weather conditions. Unfavorable 
conditions in any one of these sev- 
eral categories will affect the yield 
of seed. 
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PROSE S 


Pollination 


and 


Conservation 


HEN Bradbury, in 1819, wrote 
W that the introduced honey 

bee had moved 600 miles 
west in 14 years, he made a state- 
ment of great significance to the 
beekeeper of today. He said, in 
effect, that the plants of those days 
provided such quantities of nectar 
and pollen that this introduced in- 
sect, through its propensity to 
swarm and establish new colonies, 
was able to invade the West in a 
very short time. This was accom- 
plished in competition with all the 
other native honey and pollen 
gatherers. The spread was s0 
rapid that the Indian named it the 
“white man’s fly” and stated that 
when it appeared, the white man 
was not far behind. 

What plants were present to pro- 
vide such a fabulous food supply 
for the honey bee? Detailed lists 
of the plants encountered by the 
early explorers leave great gaps in 
our information. We don’t know 
exactly what plants made up the 
prairie flora. But we learn that 
much of the country east of the 
Mississippi and nearly all that to 
the west was open grassland. The 
trees were confined to the water- 
courses. In fact it was said that 
St. Louis could never grow very 
large since there were not enough 
trees in the region to provide rails 
for fencing! We read that the 
grass was as high as a “horse's 
belly,” and that in some areas the 
entwined peas made walking im- 
possible. 

Here then is the picture of a new 
country, so wealthy that it provided 
virtually unlimited bee pasturage. 
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A country capable of supplying ade- 
quate housing for bees; not yet 
seriously disturbed by the settler, 
but slowly becoming untenable for 
big game. This was the great Mid- 
dle West of Bradbury’s time. In 
little more than a century the set- 
tler occupied the grazing land of 
the buffalo, the elk, and the deer. 
And within another quarter-century 
Conservation was born. 

The school-age descendants of 
that same settler are now taught 
about the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. The parents sub- 
scribe to and support organizations 
which in all sincerity and honesty 
attempt to hold the wildlife that 
remains. Perhaps there isn’t room 
for buffalo, and perhaps elk would 
simply aggravate our traffic prob- 
lem. The “deer crossing” signs in 
the Ozarks, warning the unwary 
motorist, may be a sign of the 
times. But if we can’t have buf- 
falo and elk, surely the deer and 
the turkey, prairie chicken, quail 
and all the smaller game should 
find room outside our settlements. 
Unless we destroy all ‘the native 
plants that furnished their food. 

Much effort is being turned to- 
ward the restoration of cover for 
small game and birds and some lit- 
tle work is being done on the food 
plants. We are being urged to 
grow some exotic plants as sources 
of food and shelter. But what has 
happened to the native seed produc- 
ing plants that fed the game and 
the birds of an earlier year? Why 
should we place so much dependence 
upon some botanical trash when 
our native plants did the job so 
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by August P. Beilmann 


The Arboretum 
Gray Summit, Mo. 


well some years ago? In our striving 
to hold what game we have and to 
preserve some of the plants still 
living, have we forgotten some 
catalyst some ingredient that 
makes “conservation” work? 


I believe we have. We have for- 
gotten the role of the pollinator. 
The plow turned under more than 
the sod. It also turned under the 
solitary and bumble bees. To com- 
pensate for this loss, the domestic 
bee carried on the job during the 
early 1900’s—-the “golden age of 
beekeeping.” But the standard 
practice of keeping a few stands 
of bees on each farm has declined. 
There are many millions of colo- 
nies, but they are concentrated in 
areas where they can produce honey 
from cultivated plants, or where 
their services as pollinators has) 
proved financially remunerative.7 
The beekeeper may be fully aware 
of the pollinating services rendered 
by his charges, but few people out- 
side the industry recognize the im- 
portance of this function. And 
still fewer understand that our diet 
will eventually be much restricted, 
or, we may even go hungry because 
our only crops will be those not 
needing the services of a pollinator. 
Long before we reach the hunger 
stage we shall have suitably lament- 
ed the passing of the last bit of 
wildlife and those plants providing 
the timely and dependable food sup- 
ply. At the moment, bees are not 
being placed in those areas set aside 
as “conservation demonstration” 
projects. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Yet we have had the opportunity 
to observe the effectiveness of an 
ample field force of bees in the 
spread of some native plants. At 
Hidden Valley, a virgin wonderland 
deeded to the Garden because of 
the massive display of uncommon 
plants, we found a “bee tree’ for 
each 12 acres. No flower, of in- 
terest to bees, failed to set a full 
crop of seed. Ten years ago it 
was necessary to feed the colo- 
nies at the Arboretum during a good 
part of the summer. Now the 
surplus obtained far exceeds the 
amount of sirup which had been fed 
during some seasons. Along with 
this we have observed a phenomenal 
spread into new territory of many 


of the plants which had grown only 
in small isolated patches. We see 
an aggressiveness that leaves little 
doubt about the ability of many 
species to compete if adequate seed- 
ing occurs. And by actual feed- 
ing tests with quail we know that 
they have a preference for some 
of these native plant seeds—by ob- 
servation we learn that deer also 
have little trouble finding these 
native plants. 

Let’s stop combing the world for 
plants possessed of the capacity to 
solve all our conservation problems 
with the scattering of a little seed. 
At best such plants can be but a 
stop-gap. A later generation must 
hopefully search for and add addi- 
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The 
Management 


of 


Bumble Bees 


the first to point out the im- 
portance of bumble bees in the 
pollination of red clover, when he 


Dine ir appears to have been 


wrote, 
bees 


in 1859, that “...the bumble 
alone visit the common red 
clover (Trifolium pratense) as other 
bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence, 
I have no doubt that if the whole 
genus of bumble bees became ex- 
tinct or very rare in England... red 
clover would become very rare and 
disappear.” He also stated, some- 
what later, that with one exception, 
he had never observed honey bees 
working red clover except through 
perforations in the corolla made by 
the short-tongued bumble bees. This 
matter of red clover pollination was 
the center of a bitter dispute for 
many years, but Plath, in 1925, 
pointed out that the importance of 
bumble bees was established beyond 
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tional species while the conserva- 
tion problem darkens and the game 
laws tighten. Let’s return to those 
plants of Bradbury’s time. Many 
of them still exist and there was 
no shortage of game food then. It 
will not be necessary to “clear” 
the native plants with all the State 
and Federal agencies so that their 
combined effort will prove they are 
not weeds! Let’s allow the bee to 
replace the pollinators which were 
turned under with the sod. Add 
the alchemy of the bee to conserva- 
tion. This catalytic agent will help 
clothe the worn spots through the 
production of seeds from plants 
which have demonstrated their 
capacity to do the job. 
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a doubt in the years following 1885. 
In that year bumble bees were intro- 
duced into New Zealand where no 
red clover seed had been produced 
previously, even when honey bees 
were placed in the fields, and within 
five years yields of 500 and 600 
pounds per acre were obtained reg- 
ularly. Plath carried on some ex- 
periments in the vicinity of Boston 
and concluded that little or no red 
clover seed would be set in the ab- 
sence of bumble bees. 

However, much work has been 
done since that time and Westgate 
and Coe determined as early as 
1911 that “the honey bee can be as 
efficient as the bumble bee” under 
special conditions—in irrigated areas 
or during periods of low moisture 
supply where very few other nectar 
producing plants are available. 

There is a rather general agree- 


by B. Elwood 
Montgomery 


Associate Professor of Entomology 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ment that honey bees almost refuse 
to work red clover when more at- 
tractive plants are in bloom; that 
the deep corolla tubes are probably 
the limiting factor in bees working 
red clover and that pollen, itself, is 
not sufficiently attractive unless 
competition is at a minimum. In 
spite of these deterrents we have 
continued to use honey bees for red 
clover pollination because “the honey 
bee is the only pollinating agent 
that can be managed by man.” 
About the only “management” of 
the bumble bee in the past was its 
introduction into New Zealand. 
However, after I had made a sur- 
vey of bumble bees and red clover 
seed production in that country 
during the season of 1949-1950, I 
considered the close zoological rela- 
tionship of the bumble bee and the 
honey bee and I see no reason why 
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methods to “manage” 
bee cannot be developed. 

The colonial life of the bumble 
bee differs radically from that of 
the honey bee in many respects so 
that Bombiculture, if it is ever 
developed, will be quite different 
from Apiculture. 

During the middle of the summer 
the bumble bee colony works much 
the same as the honey bee colony 

the queen remains in the nest 
(unless disturbed) and appears to 
do no work except lay eggs, and 
the workers gather nectar and pol- 
len and do the “housekeeping.” 
Late in the season there is a change 
in the brood rearing; workers are 
no longer produced, but many 
(sometimes several hundred) queens 
and drones are produced. Usually 
the drones leave the colony im- 
mediately upon emergence from the 
cocoon and do not return, but the 
young queens remain in the colony 
for some time, even gathering nec- 
tar and helping in the work of car- 
ing for the larvae. The queens and 
drones mate and the queens bur- 
row into the soil for hibernation 
before the coming of cold weather. 
A small number of workers and, 
sometimes, the old queen, may sur- 
vive in the nest until the first heavy 
frost or freeze, but only the young, 
fertilized queens survive the win- 
ter. In the spring these queens 
emerge from hibernation, and after 
a few weeks search out a suitable 
site (old mouse or bird nest, bunch 
of fine grass, etc.) for the estab- 
lishment of a nest. Until the first 
generation of workers is produced 
the queen continues to visit flow- 
ers, gathers nectar and pollen, pro- 
duces wax (which is used for cells 


the bumble 


Large cages like these are used in experiments to de- 
termine the efficiency of bumble bees in pollinating clover. 
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in which to store honey until empty 
cocoons are available and is also 
mixed with pollen as food for the 
larvae) and cares for the nest. 


Our first work with bumble bees 
for red clover pollination has been 
concerned with the development of 
methods of handling colonies and 
queens. Although we have not yet 
domesticated bumble bees, or even 
developed methods by which we can 
have as many as we need for our 
experiments, we have been able to 
carry through every phase of the 
life cycle in small cages. The cage 
which is used consists of a package 
bee shipping cage with a small box 
(approximately 6”x6''x6") attached 
to one end. A one-inch auger hole 
through the end of the cage and 
the adjacent side of the box al- 
lows the bees to move freely back 
and forth. 


Colonies of bumble moved 
from their natural locations to the 
box and furnished a honey-water 
mixture in a fountain-feeder in the 
cage and pollen pellets trapped 
from honey bees placed directly into 
the nest have continued their nor- 
mal life and produced a generation 
of queens and drones in the fall 
The queens and drones have mated 
in these cages and mated queens 
released in the greenhouse and in 
a large outdoor cage have burrow- 
ed into the soil for hibernation. 
Some of the queens released in the 
outdoor cage last fall hibernated 
successfully and were returned to 
the small cages this spring. At 
the time this is written they 
still alive. Many queens were cap- 
tured this spring and placed in the 
small cages in an attempt to secure 


bees 


are 


the establishment of nests. Two 
queens have established and 
both colonies have developed work- 
ers. 


nests 


Using the methods which we have 
developed the past two seasons we 
hope to be able to move enough 
colonies of bumble bees into our 
experimental plots this year 
study the activity and efficiency 
colonies and individual bees 
pollinating clover. We shall try 
determine how many from a 
colony are in the field at any 
given time, how long each field trip 
lasts and how many blossoms a 
bee visits during a field trip. At- 
tempts will be made to determine 
how much seed can be produced 
with maximum pollination by cag- 
ing colonies over small 


bees 


areas. 





Although these studies are con- 
cerned only with bumble bees, they 
should be of considerable interest 
to beekeepers for several reasons. 
If and when, methods are developed 
for managing bumble bees, beekeep- 
ers will probably be the “man- 
Then, bumble bees can be 
kept for red clover pollination and 
honey bees for honey production 
and the pollination of other plants 
for which they are better suited. 
Even when honey bees work red 
clover intensively a considerable 
number of florets are probably not 
pollinated because of their great 
length. These florets will be visited 
by bumble bees, so that the use of 
both bumble bees and honey bees 
(when the latter will visit red 
clover) would probably produce 
seed than the of either 


agers.” 


more use 


alone. 


Every phase of the life cycle of the bumble bee has 
been carried through in this packag 
adapted for the purpose. 


e bee shipping cage 
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A Six 
Million Dollar 
Native Bee 
in 
Washington 
State 


Ckll.), a native species of west- 
ern America, plus Washington's 
28,000 acres of alfalfa seed teamed 
up to produce the second largest 
seed crop in the U. S. last year. 
Some figures? on the tremendous 
growth of the seed industry in this 
state are of interest. The annual 
average alfalfa seed acreage har- 
vested from 1940-49 was 3,150; in 
1950 this jumped to 14,300 and by 
1951 was 28,000. Striking data are 
the average yields per acre of 
thresher run seed — 1940-49, 189 
pounds; 1950 and 1951, 630 pounds. 
In two years, Washington has be- 
come the second largest producer of 
seed and number one on 
yields per acre. On an acreage ba- 
) sis, Washington produced almost 
) twice as much seed as its closest 
rival, California, and about five 
times the national average of 138 
pounds per acre. 
This state is unique because it is 
probably the only case where the 
honey bee is not the most important 


To alkali bee (Nomia melanderi 
4 


1. Formerly Assistant Entomologist (Api- 
culturist), State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

2. USDA. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Crop Report, 1951. 


Typical alkali bee nesting site in background. Notice 
the dark outcropping of alkali soil on the knoll. 
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pollinator of alfalfa in a large seed 
area. Those familiar with the pol- 
lination problem of alfalfa know it 
takes large bee populations that 
trip millions of flowers for good 
seed yields. Two years of study in- 
dicates the alkali bee females trip 
over 95% of all flowers visited and 
that honey bees (nectar collectors) 
trip less than 1% in Washington. 
Apparently in one restricted area, 
Moses Coulee, the honey bees gather 
pollen from alfalfa and set good 
seed crops. In the principal seed 
area the honey bees gather nectar 
but very little pollen from alfalfa. 


Last year 203 honeybees were 
studied as they visited 11,261 al- 
falfa blossoms. Emphasis was 
placed on bees in fields within 50 
feet of their colonies in hopes some 
of the young “uneducated” ones 
would be tripping more than other 
bees. The data were taken in num- 
erous fields in three general seed 
areas so they should be representa- 
tive of our principal seed areas. 
One-quarter of one per cent of the 
flowers visited were tripped. Even 
at this low tripping rate if the field 
force of three colonies per acre was 


sweet clover. 
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by Herman F. Menke’ 


Entomologist 


Assistant Manager, 
Andrews Seed Company 
Harrah, Washington 


visiting the alfalfa they would set 
about 200 pounds of seed per acre 
in 40 days. 


The alkali 
loam soils, 


bee nests in sandy 
cleared or semi-cleared, 
and where the soil is constantly 
moist. Sometimes there are fifty 
bees per square foot and.a nesting 
site may cover an acre or more. 
Since they are especially fond of 
alfalfa pollen to provision their 
nests and they concentrate in areas, 
an acre bee site can produce suffi- 
cient bees to trip enough blossoms 
to set 1,200 pounds of seed per acre 
on 200 acres in 15 days. 


Weekly bee population counts in 
five commercial seed fields the last 
two years indicate there are one- 
half to two alkali bees per square 
yard during July in the principal 
alkali bee region. Even though 
commercial apiaries were in the re- 
gion for honey production, honey 
bees were seldom seen in the fields 
when the counts were made during 
midday. Since the plant studies in- 
dicated nearly all the seed is set 
during July, it can be concluded 
that alkali bees were the principal 
pollinators of the fields studied and 


Male alkali bees (Nomia melanderi Ckll.) clustering on 
The light colored bands on their abdomens are 
irridescent pale green to greenish-bronze in color. 








that populations of one-half to two 
alkali bees per square yard are suf- 
ficient to set large seed crops (800 
pounds or above per acre). 

Certainly the important factors 
of cultural management and care- 
ful harvesting, along with proper 
insect control, must also be favor- 
able to produce average yields of 
630 pounds per acre. However, in 
the West, with irrigation and a rela- 
tively long, dry growing season, pol- 
lination seems to be the most criti- 
cal problem in production. Field 
demonstrations which excluded bees 
from alfalfa and numerous meetings 
where data on Washington seed 
studies were presented have sold 
growers on the importance of trip- 
ping (insect pollination) to com- 
merical seed yields. Farmers follow 
recommendations on the manage- 
ment of present alkali bee sites and 
how to develop new ones. They re- 
duce bee poisoning hazards by tim- 
ing their insect control programs, 
and using materials low in toxicity 
to bees if they must be applied dur- 
ing bloom. 

Research has led to the valuable 
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The Value 
of Bees 


as 


Pollinators 


starve the people to death 
quicker than the influence of 
all the Communist forces combined.” 
This statement was made by an 
authority on bees and many people 
will probably think it is an over- 


i HE absence of honey bees can 


statement. Regardless whether this 
is an over- or understatement, the 
real value of bees is not in the mak- 
ing of honey and wax, but in their 
effect on seed production of various 
crops. For every dollar received by 
beekeepers for honey and wax, bees 
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recommendation on how to “Farm 
with Wild Bees.” Growers located 
in the alkali bee region of the state 
(Yakima and Benton counties) cut 
their first crop of hay between 
May 15-20. Why? Then the peak 
bloom period occurs at the same 
time as peak alkali bee activity 
(July). Since there is only one 
generation of bees each season, 
growers have to get the most out of 
them in a very short time. Studies 
the last two years on the bionomics 
of this native bee has led to addi- 
tional suggestions on how to “Farm 
with Wild Bees.” Conservation 
practices to protect present nests 
and how to prepare land to attract 
them in new areas are two examples. 


Even though the alkali bee has 
only been found in large numbers 
in the lower Yakima Valley, it has 
been collected at Moses Lake, in the 
Columbia Basin Project. About 40- 
60 thousand acres in this million 
acre irrigation project will probably 
be devoted to legume seed produc- 
tion. It is certain honey bees will 
be very important in this region. 
However, since alkali bees are so 


contribute to agriculture about fif- 
teen or twenty dollars. Many of our 
crops are wholly dependent upon in- 
sects for pollination. Most of our 
clovers are self-sterile and must be 
cross-pollinated. Their flowers are 
so constructed that wind pollination 
is impossible. 

Many experiments have been con- 
ducted to show the value of honey 
bees in clover seed work. All these 
experiments vary, but the average 
is just about like the one conducted 
on red clover. Cages that excluded 


effective in alfalfa, some experi- 
ments have been conducted on the 
artificial movement of them to new 
areas. Limited success has given 
encouragement; however, it is too 
early to state whether it will be 
feasible on a large scale. 


Kenland red clover and Ladino 
clover are two important crops on 
which honey bees are being used ex- 
tensively with great success in our 
state. Even though the alkali bee 
is the number one pollinator of al- 
falfa today in Washington this may 
not be so in a few years. Studies of 
the past tell us that native bee 
populations fluctuate greatly so we 
are not putting all our research 
eggs in one basket. Every year 
more experiments are conducted on 
the use of honey bees in legume seed 
production. 


A greater research program con- 
ducted cooperatively by agrono- 
mists, economic entomologists, and 
insect pollination entomologists will 
enable Washington to look forward 
to setting even greater records in 
seed production. 
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by W. E. Monroe 


Associate Agronomist 


University Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


all insects but gave an ample supply 
of light were used. Only twelve 
pounds of seed was produced per 
acre. Where field pollination existed 
with an average supply of bees, the 
clover produced 280 pounds of seed 
per acre. The additional 268 pounds 
of seed was brought about by in- 
sects. The people who are not in- 
formed as to the value of honey 
bees in pollination may argue that 
insects other than bees may be re- 
sponsible for the clover seed set. A 
further study was made to deter- 
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mine the extent to which honey 
bees aided pollination. For 43 
hours, a study was made to deter- 
mine the number of insects that 
visit clover. Nine insects other than 
bees were caught per hour. During 
the same 43 hours, 300 honey bees 
were caught per hour. This, and 
other studies, shows that 80 to 85 
per cent of all pollination of clover 
is done by bees. When red clover 
and bees are mentioned, that brings 
about the old story of the bumble 
bee. It is a well-known fact that 
red clover sets very few seeds, if 
any, on the first crop of blooms. For 
some time, we at the University, 
went along with the story that the 
reason for this is that the honey bee 
could not pollinate red clover, and 
only the bumble bee could do the 
job. The old story goes that the 
bumble bee comes out just in time 
to pollinate the second crop of 
blooms. Ohio State University made 
a study to see exactly how red clo- 
ver was pollinated. They found that 
28 insects worked red clover. From 
these 28 insects, 82 per cent of the 
flowers were pollinated by the 
honey bee, 15 per cent by the bumble 
bee and only 3 per cent by the other 
26 insects. With these facts show- 
ing that the honey bee is the main 
pollinator, it still remains that the 
first crop of blooms sets only a few 
seeds. This study was continued for 
three years and it was found that 
while white clover blooms are avail- 
able, the honey bee will not pollinate 
red clover. There is a reason for 
this—taste preference the same 
reason that makes most of us pass 
up potted meat if we can have 2 nice 
thick juicy steak. 

Bees are worth more now to the 
South than ever before. Row crop 
operations are going out of the pic- 


Standards for Grading Honey 


P. J. Gonnet (France) in his new 


book “Le Miel-Parfum, Saveur, 
Arome,” questions whether we Amer- 
icans are not missing the issue in 
our honey classifications by depend- 
ing on color, body and a rather 
neutral flavor. He contends that 
classification should be by odor and 
flavor primarily. 

Perhaps we have sacrificed some- 
thing, even in sales of honey, by 
confirming to those standards, and 
possibly by our generous heating 
and clarifying we have removed 
some of those very essentials which 
may occur in honey that “tastes just 
like that of my boyhood.” Maybe 
that is why we sell more readily the 
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ture and being replaced by grass- 
land farming. All grassland farm- 
ing programs are made up of grass 
and legume combinations. Even if 
commercial seed production is not 
considered, bees are needed to pro- 
duce enough seed for reseeding. The 
grassland farming program also in- 
cludes rotation of row crops and 
pasture crops. This means . more 
and more seed will be used by the 
southern farmer. In many cases 
everyone will produce their own 
seed. This only means one thing— 
more and more bees will be needed. 

In the past, two groups of farmers 
in Louisiana did not need bees to 
pollinate their crops. They were the 
cane farmer and the rice farmer. 
Cane is propagated vegetatively and 
rice is self-pollinated. The change 
in times and methods of farming 
makes these groups highly depend- 
ent upon bees for carrying out their 
operations. The need for new 
sources of income and to control 
Johnson grass in the sugar belt is 
forcing the cane farmer into a live- 
stock rotation. These three to five- 
year rotations in the cane and rice 
belt mean that clovers must be 
planted often. This means more 
bees are needed to produce this ex- 
tra amount of seed. 

Many people are not aware of 
what a large job it is for bees to 
pollinate an acre of clover properly. 
When we eat two eggs for breakfast 
and stop to realize that two eggs 
represent a full week’s work for an 
average chicken, we think we use up 
animal energy in a hurry. Let us 
compare this with the vast amount 
of energy that is required for bees to 
pollinate an acre of clover. An acre 
of clover has about 300,000,000 in- 
dividual flowers. For every pound 
of clover seed produced, 75,000 flow- 


bulk comb honey of the South, re- 
gardless of its color, as long as 
the flavor and aroma are there. 


Gonnet claims, and with reason, 
that even the fine comb honey of 
today has lost something of the 
flavor of old-time comb honey cut 
out of a straw skep or box hive. 
With such honey we got a certain 
amount of pollen and some propolis, 
while our modern comb-honey pro- 
ducer makes sure there is no travel 
stain, no pollen, and even paraffins 
the sections to prevent it. 


The French are great tasters and 
smellers. They readily judge wine 
by its aroma, and they catch its 
distinctive flavor. According to Gon- 


ers have to be visited by the bees. 
To produce 100 pounds of seed per 
acre, the bee has a real job. One 
bee will visit about 350 flowers to 
collect a load of pollen. To collect a 
pound of pollen, bees have to make 
about 8 million visits and a strong 
colony will collect 60 pounds of pol- 
len in a year. Thus, the old saying 
about the busy little bee is really a 
true statement. 

The distance the bees have to 
travel makes a big difference in 
seed production. The results of a 
study on white clover show that 
when bees were in the field or with- 
in % mile, the seed production was 
144 pounds per acre. When bees 
were %% mile away, seed production 
dropped to 105 pounds, while only 56 
pounds were produced when the bees 
traveled one mile. This shows the 
real value of having bees in a clover 
field. Ohio State University has 
shown that seed production can be 
increased by using up to 6 colonies 
of bees. 

The total value of bees to clover 
seed production is not fully realized 
by most clover growers. Beekeepers 
should not be discouraged by this, 
since it is just an educational job 
that must be put over. All forms of 
education are slow, so this informa- 
tion cannot be given to the clover 
grower overnight. Many people will 
remember the time when landown- 
ers demanded large sums of money 
from oil companies for the privilege 
of drilling an oil well on their land. 
Times have changed and everyone 
wants an oil well on his land. 
Some day the same situation will 
prevail with clover growers and 
beekeepers. Both parties must con- 
sider the value each gets from bees 
and clover and cooperate to the ex- 
tent that both will benefit. 


net, there are only four taste buds: 
sweet, acid, salty and bitter. All 
the rest is flavor and odor combined. 

The Gonnet book gives one food 
for thought. We find some of our 
best markets for our so-called off- 
grade honey in the European coun- 
tries where they have long ago learn- 
ed to appreciate and use their taste 
buds and their noses in judging the 
food they eat. 

The author devotes a part of the 
space to a classification of French 
honeys by flavor and odor. 

The publisher is Librairie Apicole, 
Montfavet Vaucluse, France. The 
book has 125 pages, is paper, and 
sells at $1.50. 
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Poxglove, Digita purpurea, a tall 4 reported in some places as a source of 
surplus, nee. a 2 golden hon honey of good flav 
(Photo from C reeman, Honeydew, ¢ valifornia) 


The above photo pictures the unique 
blooming habit of Everflowering Locust 
(Bobinia pseudoacacia sem perfiorens). 
Shown are the fading blossoms near bot- 
tom of picture, newly a blossoms at 
center and several fo lossom buds 
mear the terminal. These trees at the 
honey plant gardens bloom in varying 
amounts over a three months’ period. 


This Dearborn saw, easily attached to the tractor, travels any place the tractor will 
It is operated by the tractor’s power take-off. Should be of value to the beekeeper 
or various jobs. 


The above photo caught several bees 
on a flower cluster of Golden Honey Piant. 
This plant, also known as Wingstem, is 
Actinomeris alternifolia which is native to 

middlewest and 


da nd sparse ti 
John De Muth & Son’s long truck with rack body. 4 holds 75 (10 frame) hives flat; 7 free yielder + nectar bloo: 
when decked four h, 300. Loaded in New —, 5 ——s © drivers each on a four-hour gust. It will give a boost to fa 


to Plorida is made in 36 hours, 1320 mil or produce surplus honey in 
Michigan places where it is yet plentiful. 
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The Trace 


railroad had to raise its track 

bed. The fill was made with 
the poorest kind of soil. It was 
full of rocks and at first glance 
one would have declared that plant 
life could not exist on it. It was 
near one of my small outyards so 
I kept watch. By midsummer 
seedlings of many good honey 
plants—-white Dutch clover, sweet 
clover, vetch and  others—-were 
growing more thriftily on this in- 
hospitable looking ground than they 
were on nearby tilled farmland. 
Why? 


Brstroaa of a new dam, the 


The answer lies in trace minerals; 
the dozen or more rare elements 
so necessary for completely healthy 
plant life that leach out, or are 
used up, from our tilled soils. The 
railroad fill might look like poor 
soil but it was nevertheless virgin 
soil, not rich perhaps in the sense 
of a fertilized garden, but rich in 
all the elements that should be 
there. So the seedlings grew with 
unparalleled vigor, and they will 


' continue to do so until this soil is 


) over, 


in turn spoiled by leaching, burning 
or whatever means of soil 


‘or plant torture the railroad men 


may devise. (Use of weed killing 
sprays, salts and oils along the 
right of way has become common, 
killing not only weeds but some 
good honey plants.) 


Any beekeeper with his eyes open 
can see the same thing happen over 
and over again. Honey plants grow 
with special vigor on virgin soils, 
cuts, fills and graded soils where vir- 
gin soil or its equivalent is brought 
to the surface, and sometimes on 
flood land where the silt may, or 
may not, contain the elements of a 
virgin soil. 


Some of these trace minerals are 
boron, magnesium, copper, iron, 
cobalt and iodine, plus others, de- 
pending on the location. The exact 
chore of these elements in plant 
nutrition is not so easy to explain. 
We understand the need for nitro- 
gen, potash, phosphate, water, and 
sunshine and perhaps it is easiest 
to say that the rare elements act 
as a catalyst that enables the plant 
to make more perfect use of the 
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Minerals and Honey Plants 


by Robert M. Mead 


more common plant food elements. 

All this has a great deal to do 
with honey production. In more 
severe cases of mineral starvation 
the plant does not grow at all, or 
becomes weak or sickly. Most of 
the older beekeepers are familiar 
with some region that has played 
out as a honey producing area, with- 
out exactly knowing why it has. 
The reason may well be that the 
soil has deteriorated in some rare 
but vital mineral to the point where 
honey producing plants just cannot 
grow. 


By far the largest area in the 
United States, however, is in a mar- 
ginal condition as far as trace min- 
erals are concerned. That is, most 
all honey plants suited to the region 
may grow, and grow fairly well, 
but they do not give good or de- 
pendable yields of honey, and may 
give very erratic yields of seed. 
Where such conditions exist, only 
the most detailed soil study and 
numerous experiments can result in 
finding the necessary item for 
bringing the crops back to maxi- 
mum production. It is important to 
remember that the lack of these 
vital trace minerals may show up 
as a plant disease. In other words 
we jump to the most obvious con- 
clusion, that the plant is sick, in- 
stead of to the true conclusion, that 
the soil is lacking. 


While plant life and animal life 
are not alike in some respects they 
are much alike in others. Deprive 
either the animal or plant of an 
increasing number of elements nec- 
essary for nutrition and both retro- 
gress to the point of mere existence 
instead of performing their normal 
functions of production and repro- 
duction. We might say, as it is 
not absolutely necessary for a plant 
to produce nectar, that this would 
be one of the first functions the 
partly starved plant would drop. 
As it becomes progressively more 
starved, it might produce very few 
blossoms or in the end none at all, 
remaining merely as a bunch of 
stunted leaves on a weakened stem 
in a last desperate bid to stay alive. 


The symptoms of mineral starva- 
tion in plants are such that most 


beekeepers, seed growers, and farm- 
ers can recognize them, but of 
course, the starvation may be mild 
enough so that everyone gets fool- 
ed except the bees and the thresher. 
The most outstanding indication, of 
course, is when the plant just does 
not grow, although the soil has the 
appearance of fertility. Other signs 
are lack of seedling vigor, weak 
stems, lack of color in foliage, 
tendency to abort bloom buds be- 
fore they open, inability to set fruit 
and finally lack of quality or vigor 
in the fruit or seed that is set. As 
I have indicated all along, we are 
often treating “disease” or crying 
about “run out” crops when the 
real problem is basically a problem 
of plant nutrition. 


The cure is not always easy. The 
amount of the trace mineral need- 
ed to the acre may not be more 
than might be balanced on your 
thumb nail—-so small that to many 
growers the whole subject seems 
silly. However, there are some 
things that can be done. The age- 
old practice of rotating crops allows 
the soil to regenerate partly its lost 
minerals through bacterial and 
chemical action. This would not 
be true if the nutritional needs of 
all plants were the same, but for- 
tunately they are not. Grass may 
grow very well on soil that can- 
not support a flowering p'ant. The 
use of chemical fertilizers, although 
ridiculed by some, may be just the 
thing needed as that fertilizer may 
contain the trace mineral as an 
impurity. The best remedy, of 
course, is to replace the exact ele- 
ment needed and this is best done 
by spreading a fertilizer contain- 
ing the trace mineral. It would 
be impractical to spread a pinch of 
cobalt, for instance, evenly over an 
acre but it is practical to treat 
the acre with a thousand pounds of 
5-10-10, for instance, which has the 
trace of cobalt in it. 


A great deal more study on the 
subject is needed but where crops 
fail, both. grower and beekeeper 
should seriously consider the need 
for trace minerals before the crop is 
permanently abandoned. 


Vermont 
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HY is it that a beekeeper has 
W to have five or ten years’ ex- 

perience before he can do 
things the easy way? I remember I 
used to go through every hive, ex- 
amining every comb, every week for 
two months and I didn't get the 
crops that I now get. For the last 
several years I have been doing a 
lot of my work by observation. For 
instance, you can tell by looking at 
the entrance when a hive gets the 
swarming fever; then that hive is 
the only one to work at that time. 

Most of my bees get only three 
examinations a year. Early in the 
spring I give them a check for stores 
and see if the queen is laying. Then 
throughout the season I check indi- 
vidual hives as they need it by ob- 
serving the front. During the last 
part of August I requeen every hive 
with a young queen, which operation 
calls for a thorough examination. 
In about two weeks they are ex- 
amined for the third time, this time 
to see that the queen is accepted and 
to check on winter stores. 

All of my bees are in double hive 
bodies for brood and stores. I use 
two or three shallow extracting 
supers and when they are full I 
extract them and put them back on. 
This, I believe, cuts down on work 
for the bees as they must carry 
honey a long distance when you 
leave the entire crop on. This system 
also cuts down on the amount of 
equipment needed. It requires more 
labor but I believe the results are 
worth it. 

I mark each super with chalk 
when it has been extracted, No. 1 the 
first time, No. 2 the next time, and 
so on. I remember one year some 
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By 
Observation 


by T. J. Wells 


of the supers were extracted five 
times. I use chalk to do the marking 
as it can be erased at the end of the 
season. 

I often think about some of the 
sorry beekeeping I used tc do. I 
used to have an excluder for every 
hive and put it on at the beginning 
of the season whether needed or not 
I had only one brood chamber, ex- 
tracted everything above it, and I 
knew the bees couldn't possibly make 
it through the winter. That year I 
lost 18 out of 30 hives and it took 
the next season to build the other 
12 up to colony strength. Then I 
disposed of the excluders; now I use 
them again on occasion. 

“There is nothing like experience, 
absolutely nothing like it.” And 
when I think about it, I think of a 
phrase once said by G. H. Cale, 
“Beekeepers are so Scotch.” There 
are thousands of beehives today that 
are robbed too closely and even 
though they make it through the 
winter, they don’t build up to thriv- 
ing colonies until half the season is 
gone. I have talked to some up and 
coming beekeepers who said they 
were so Scotch, that they left at 
least two full hive bodies of honey 
for the bees. 

I have a little sign down at my 
gate with my name and “Beekeeper” 
on it. I have thought of taking it 
down a dozen times, when I realized 
how little I know about honey bees, 
but there is one thing I do know, the 
hive in the picture is just beginning 
to get the swarming fever. I figured 
that out by observation. Want to 
know what I did to it? Well, I cut 
all queen cells, removed the upper 
brood chamber leaving the queen in 


the lower one,and gave them a new 
brood chamber with frames of foun- 
dation. I found the hive full of white 
vetch honey from the top to the 
brood. I gave the brood chamber I 
removed to a young colony that I 
started in the spring making it two. 

This idea will not fit most beekeep- 
ers at all, and you beekeepers who 
winter your bees in four brood cham- 
bers will know how far behind I 
really am. But to all of you, I ask: 
“What can you tell by observation?” 


Oklahoma 








HELP CANCER RESEARCH 

An opportunity for beekeepers 
to help in cancer research is now 
open. Through the efforts of 
Charles Mraz of Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute has decided to promote can- 
cer research with pollen, royal 
jelly, bee venom, and so forth. 
This means an investment of 
thousands of dollars and all bee- 
keepers can help by supplying the 
Institute with royal jelly. 

Collecting the jelly is a simple 
process. The cells are simply cut 
out of the combs and put into a 
box. They are then taken home, 
the larvae taken out and the jelly 
squeezed into a tight jar. This 
is kept in a refrigerator until 
filled. It can then be shipped, 
well packed, direct to 

Dr. C. Chester Stock, Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, 444 East 68th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Let's do our best to help this 
vital project. 




















From the 


Honey Plant 


Test Gardens 


by Melvin A. Pellett 


(Top) Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) blooms in early June. 


(Left) Native bittersweet growing on a high fence. It fur- 


nishes cover and feed for wildlife. 


ACH fall we spend a day gath- 

ering bittersweet. The whole 

family pitches in on a Satur- 
day with enthusiasm for the inter- 
esting project of gathering and pre- 
paring the berry laden branches for 
market. The clusters of plump ber- 
ries turn to a bright orange color in 
early fall. Later the berries crack 
open to a bright scarlet color. This 
material is in demand for winter 
bouquets. Some wholesalers in large 
cities pay 25 cents per pound plus 
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(Right) Bittersweet berries turn bright orange color—later 


crack open to bright scarlet. 


transportation charges for the well- 
laden branches when properly han- 
dled. 

Our harvest of bittersweet so far 
comes from a road fence on the far 
side of our place where we left it 
to grow when we cut other brush 
and vines from the fence. Later we 
found that we had enough of the 
decorative material to make market- 
ing worth while. There are some 
drawbacks to having it on.a road 
fence. The growth is getting heavy 


enough to be a bit hard on the fence. 
Also people driving out in search of 
winter decorations have learned 
where it is. So we must get there 
early in the season ahead of the 
rush to harvest the marketable 
branches; then say to those who in- 
quire (most of them don’t), “Why 
sure, just help yourself.” We have 
now started several rows of bitter- 
sweet across the field where we will 
erect a trellis for it, to try it out as 
a commercial crop. 
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Our native American bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens) is a climbing 
shrub or vine easy to grow in suit- 
able environment, native to much of 
the Middle West and eastward. In 
addition to being sought for deco- 
rative material, it is valuable for 
wildlife conservation, furnishing 
cover and feed during the fall and 
winter months. The plant blooms 
here in early June and the bees work 
the blossoms freely. Considering 
these several attractions, we expect 
there will be much wider use made 
of this plant. 


This year the late spring and 
early summer blooms did not follow 
quite the usual sequence as there is 
much more overlapping than com- 
mon. Our early spring was a trifle 
backward with more than the usual 
amount of rain and cool weather in 
April. Beginning with the last days 
of April we had a spell of unseason- 
ably warm weather which was more 
like June. Thus in early May vege- 
tation grew fast and many of the 
flowers came into bloom earlier than 
usual. The flowering of some plants 
was longer than usual and of most 
has been plentiful. The rapid push- 
ing ahead of the season in May 
brought more than the usual amount 
of flowers into bloom at one time. 
We noted that in many cases we 
did not find as large a concentration 
of bees on one kind of bloom as in 
years when the season was more 
extended and there was less bloom 
at one time. The first white clover 


blossoms were opened the last days 
of May with yellow sweet clover in 
bloom before the middle of June. 
The many minor sources have done 
well and so far it is a honey year. 
Some of those plants on which we 
noted the bees working most heav- 
ily are: Caragana arborescens, mead- 
ow sage, Cotoneasters, Virginia wa- 
terleaf and honey locust. Harold's 
hive on scales gained 200 pounds 
from May 26th to June 2ist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Lovell re- 
cently made a visit here at the gar- 
dens. Mr. Lovell is in the Biology 
Department of the University of 
Louisville. Harvey’s father and my 
father were very close friends 
through much correspondence over 
many years. Lovell, having written 
the book, “Honey Plants of North 
America,” and Pellett, author of 
“American Honey Plants,” found 
much of common interest. It seems 
Harvey and I have both picked up 
the spark of interest which intrigues 
us to carry on with further investi- 
gation of honey plants. Harvey says 
that my father went to see his fa- 
ther once and that now he has re- 
turned the visit. 


From Diagonal, Iowa, comes a re- 
port that some Empire strain of 
bird’s-foot trefoil grew 48 inches 
tall last season. Bird's-foot trefoil 
is coming into prominence as a per- 
manent pasture and meadow legume 
in northern states from New Eng- 
land westward to Iowa, Minnesota 


and Missouri. It is also increasing 
in the Pacific Northwest. Relatively 
slow to establish, but long lived, it 
produces a high quality forage. It 
will grow on some soils of low fer- 
tility. 


We have yet to learn about the 
value of bird’s-foot trefoil as a 
honey plant, as that may vary great- 
ly with season and locality. Reports 
so far lead us to believe that it will 
be generally of value to the bees 
and likely a major source for some 
localities. Honey bees do have a 
great influence in the amount of 
seed set. 


Our friend, John E. Johnson, of 
Verona, Missouri, has been keeping 
bees for over 65 years. He says 
he began when C. P. Dadant and A. 
I. Root were very young and has 
been at it ever since. He has been 
experimenting with honey plants 
through the years and says he thinks 
more than ever of Vitex incisa ne- 
gundo; also of Simpson honey plant 
and golden honey plant which are 
fine. His vitex last year was in full 
bloom July 1 and still in bloom on 
September 13. He can depend on it 
for two to three months of solid 
bloom. He has over ten acres of 
golden honey plant along the little 
river near his place which he started 
a number of years ago by planting 
scattered clumps of this plant and 
others in their proper environments. 
They have gradually spread in time 
to be a great help to his apiary. 


The Wax Moth in Early Days 


The series of three articles by Dr. V. G. Milum, the 
last one of which appeared in our July number, has been 
widely commented upon. Our old friend, Dr. H. M. 
Fraser (“Beekeeping in Antiquity”), suggests that 
Thatcher, Smith and Weeks might show how early the 
wax moth started to pester the American beekeeper. 
Fortunately we had all of these early American bee 
books in our library here at Hamilton. 


James Thatcher, author of “Practical Treatise on 
Management of Bees,” 1829, Boston, gives a good de- 
scription of the moth and its terrible devastations on 
New England colonies. He recommends sweetened water 
to attract and kill the adult moths. 


J. Von Crownshield Smith in “Essays on the Honey- 
bee,” Boston, 1831, largely backs up the descriptions by 
Thatcher, but he advises the use of lights at night 
around the hive rather than the sweetened water. 
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John Weeks, who wrote “Manual of Managing Bees,” 
Boston, 1839 and 1840, was from Vermont. He repeated 
the statement from Thatcher that the moth was im- 
ported from Europe. He evidently had had years of 
experience since he says, “I lost my whole colony four 
times since 1808.” Through his long experience he had 
learned something about moth control. He was also 
the inventor of the Vermont hive of which he says, “By 
using the Vermont hive, strictly adhering to directions 
given in the Manual, the manager of the bees is enabled 
to control the size of his colonies to a degree and keep 
the numbers of the original stocks full.” 


Give Weeks the credit for announcing that strong 
colonies will combat the wax moth successfully. He 
later says that many of the losses laid to the moth are 
the fault of the beekeeper who allows his colonies to 
become weak or die out while the moth takes over and 
destroys the combs. 
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Tidewater Beekeepers Set Plans 


The executive 


committee of the Tidewater Beekeepers’ Association, 


. whose membership includes beekeepers from twenty-five counties of the 
) Tidewater area, set plans for the forthcoming beekeepers’ meetings on 


August 18 and September 4 and 5 in Newport News, Virginia. 


Seated left 


to right: John M. Amos, Extension Apiarist from VPI, Blacksburg; T. L. 
Belvin Donnelly, treasurer; Miss Emma C. Mast, secretary; (standing) Ray 
Womble, president; and Elmer B. Givens, vice-president. 


Middlesex County Beekeepers Ass’n. 
Groton, Mass., August 23 


Middlesex County Beekeepers As- 
sociation will hold a regular meet- 
ing at the summer home and 
apiaries of member James Delory 
at Groton, August 23, 1952, at 2 
P.M. This is one week earlier than 
usual so as not to conflict with 
the Labor Day week end. Beekeep- 
ers in the vicinity are welcome to 
visit with us. Bring picnic basket 
and chairs; the association will 
furnish coffee and ice cream. Hear 
all about the plans for the big 
National Honey Week program set 
for October 26 through November 2. 


John H. Furber, Sec’y 


Berks County Beekeepers Ass’n. 
Leesport, Pa., August 9 


The Berks County association 
will hold a summer meeting and 
picnic on Saturday, August 9, 1952 
at 2 P.M. at the packing house 
of the Ontelaunee Orchards, one- 
half mile below Leesport. E. J. 
Anderson and W. W. Clarke from 
State College will be present as 
well as Harry B. Kirk, chief bee 
inspector from Harrisburg. This 
year there will be amplifiers. 

There will be an election of of- 
ficers, fine speaking, games and 
plenty of refreshments, including 
that delicious honey ice cream. 


Henry F. Phillips, Sec’y 


Los Angeles County Fair 
Pomona, Calif., Sept. 12-28 

More than a million visitors are 
expected to view the outstanding 
apiary display to be featured in the 
beautiful palace of agriculture at 
Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, 
Calif.. Sept. 12 to 28. The at- 
traction will form a part of the 
fair’s silver jubilee anniversary. 

Under the able showmanship of 
George Adamson, veteran Califor- 
nia bee man, a splendid program 
of competitive exhibits has been 
arranged and listed in the premium 
book now off the press. Substantial 
cash prizes will be awarded for 
the most original display of honey, 
bees and bee products by either an 
individual producer or a producer 
organization. There is also a full 
classification for comb and extract- 
ed honey and beeswax. Another 
classification covers a wide range 
of baked goods and candies made 
with honey. 

Entries for the competition close 
Sept. 9. Copies of the premium 
book can be had by writing Los 
Angeles County Fair headquarters 
in Pomona. 





Annual Vermont Picnic 
North Thetford, August 23 
The annual Vermont Beekeepers 
Picnic-Meeting will be held Satur- 
day, August 23, 1952, starting at 
10 A.M. The location of the meet- 
ing is the residence of Edwin Rob- 
erts in North Thetford, Vermont; 
about a third of a mile south of 
North Thetford, turn west off route 

5 about 1/3 mile. 

Our guest speaker for the day 
will be Edwin J. Anderson from 
the Pennsylvania State College. 
Mr. Anderson has a great deal of 
experience with beekeeping in its 
many phases and will give an in- 
formative and interesting talk. We 
hope all Vermont beekeepers and 
friends will come to welcome our 
guest from Pennsylvania as well as 
all our beekeeper friends from 
other states. Chas. Mraz, Sec. 
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Ohio State Beekeepers Assoc. 
Jefferson, August 5-6 
The state meeting will be held at 
the Grange Hall, Jefferson, Ohio, on 
August 5 and 6. 
Program 
August 5—Morning 
9:30—Welcome address, Mayor of 
Jefferson 
10:00—President’s address, George 
Rehman, North Baltimore 
Results of Bee Registration 
in Ohio, 8S. E. Bailey and 
John W. Barringer, Colum- 
bus 


10:30 


Afternoon 
Comb Honey, 
liams, Pierpont 
American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation News, H. R. Swisher, 
Springfield 
Tricks of the Trade, 
Long, St. Paris 

Banquet 
Jere Frazer, 

Toastmaster 
Paul Cutts, Chipley, Fla., 
Guest Speaker, The New 
South 

H. H. Root, 
keeping films 
August 6—Morning 

Panel Discussion, Chas. A. 
Reese, Columbus, Leader 
Speaker 

Afternoon 
Panel Discussion, The Bee- 
keepers New Year, M. J. 
Deyell, Medina, Leader 
Results of Spraying and Pol- 
lination of Clover Seed, Ted 
Gran, Jr., Perrysburg 

Geo. Rehman, Pres. 


Edgar Wil- 


E. W. 


Chillicothe, 


Medina, Bee- 





Summer Meeting 
Empire State Honey Producers 
Mariaville, N. Y., August 16 

The 85th annual summer meeting 
of the Empire State Honey Pro- 
ducers Association will start at 10 
a. m. Saturday, August 16, at the 
home apiary of George Walthousen, 
at Mariaville in Schenectady Coun- 
ty, according to Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
professor of apiculture at Cornell. 
A large pavilion will be available 
for the meeting which annually at- 
tracts about a hundred beekeepers. 

Professor Dyce will discuss apiary 
management and honey marketing. 
Dr. Wm. Coggshall, Cornell’s ex- 
tension beekeeper, will review the 
birdsfoot trefoil investigations con- 
ducted at the Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This plant, a 
legume, promises a new source of 
income through pollination. 


Representatives of bee supply 
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companies and leaders from other 
state beekeeping organizations will 
be guests of the association. 

A honey queen will be chosen to 
represent the beekeepers at the state 
fair, and there will be equipment 
exhibits, demonstrations and recrea- 
tion. 





Western Missouri Beekeepers Assoc. 
Kansas City, Mo., August 10 

The August meeting will be held 
at the Swope Park shelter house 
No. 7 in Kansas City, Mo., from 
12 noon until 7 P.M. on August 10. 
Several groups of beekeepers in and 
around Kansas City will meet to- 
gether. There will be games and 
prizes for everyone. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will serve ice cream. Bring 
your basket lunch and join us. 
Visitors are welcome. 

Mrs. H. J. Schaffer, Sec’y 





Westchester Co. Beekeepers Assoc. 
Port Chester, N. Y., August 17 
The Westchester County Bee- 

keepers’ Association will hold its 

regular monthly meeting at 2:30 

P.M., August 17, at the home of 

A. F. Roth, 146 Oak St., Port 

Chester, N. Y. A good speaker is 

expected. Come and see some of 

Al’s super honey hustlers. Anyone 

interested in bees is welcome. Re- 

freshments will be served. 
Carlton E. Slater, Publicity 





Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association 
49th Annual Beekeepers’ Field 
Day and Picnic, August 23, 1952 
State College, Penna. 
Program 9:30 to 12:00 

Registration—-9:30 to 10:00. 

Meeting called to order by the Pres- 
ident, Paul S. Ziegler, Bethel, 
Pa.—10:00. 

Group Singing, led by 
Ziegler, Bethel, Pa. 
Welcome—Dr. Lyman E. Jackson, 
Dean, School of Agriculture, Penn 

State College. 

Inspection Program During This 
Summer—H. B. Kirk, Senior En- 
tomologist, Harrisburg. 

Honey House and Research—Prof 
E. J. Anderson, Research in Api- 
culture, State College. 

Why Use Honey-——-Harry W. Beaver 
Troy, Pa. 

The Future of Beekeeping—Prof. 
George H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Preparing for Winter Ww. W. 
Clarke, Jr., Extension Apiarist, 
State College. 

Reading—Mrs. 
Red Lion, Pa. 


Mrs. Orpha 


Donald M. Warner, 


Greetings—-R. B. Willson, New York 

City. 

Note: It was suggested by a num- 
ber of beekeepers that we keep the 
program short, and have it over by 
noon, so that the afternoon can be 
used for recreation, contests, games 
and tours. Let us make this an 
occasion for fellowship and outing 
for the whole family. 

Basket Lunch 12:00 

Lemonade and coffee will be serv- 
ed by the Centre County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. Tables will be 
provided in the park for your basket 
lunch. College ice cream will be 
on sale. 

There will be a meeting of the 
Executive Committee during the 
lunch hour. A table will be reserved 
for this purpose. 

The Secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation will meet the secretaries of 
the County Association at 1:00. 

Games and Contests 1:30 

The games and contests will be 
in charge of Mr. Anderson. This 
is the high point in the program. 
Everyone can take part. Don’t for- 
get to bring your smoker and your 
favorite fuel. Ladies bring a ham- 
mer for the frame nailing contest! 

Don’t forget the Cooking Contest. 
Men also are invited to participate 
in this. Don’t back out! Give it 
a try and show the lady cooks what 
you can do—you might win a prize. 

Mrs. Howard Dennis of Allen- 
town and Mrs. Charlotte B. Wal- 
dron of Malvern will arrange the 
products on the grounds. There 
will be three classes: Honey Cake, 
Honey Candy and Honey Cookies. 
Any person can enter all of the 
classes if they have some product 
for each class. There will be first,7 
second and third prize for each 
class. 

Come early enough to inspect the 
new extracting, heating, straining 
and bottling equipment in the Dairy 
Building. The picnic grounds are 
near the Dairy Building. 





Lake Region Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Perham, Minn., Sept. 9 

The fall meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in the City Hall 
in Perham, September 9. All bee- 
keepers from adjoining counties are 
urged to attend. The association is 
buying packing paper collectively 
and it can be picked up at this 
fall meeting. Slides taken in Nor- 
way will be shown by an exchange 
student from that country who is 

studying beekeeping in the U. 8. 

L. W. Sundberg, Sec’y 
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GOOD QUEENS 
Italian or Caucasian 


Customer, if you want queens 
that will pay off in the future 
and produce bees that a man 
can handle with pleasure, send 
your requirements to me for I 
have them. 


60c each. 
FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Mississippi 














Treat Your Hives With 


<upRino? 


Applied 
the ba 


STOPS ROT 


by brush, spray or dip to 
re wood. Cuprinol will 
reatly lengthen the life of your 
ives by stopping rot. ay be 
ainted over. Does not offend 
ees. At hardware, paint and lum- 
ber dealers or direct. $4.70 gal.; 
$1.75 qt. Check or money order. 
No C.O.D.'s 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 














ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 











SPEARS’ QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Airmailed — 50c each. 
Quality and Quantity unlimited. 
Satisfaction assured, live delivery 
guaranteed. 


SPEARS’ APIARIES 
Hamburg, Louisiana 


HONEY WANTED— 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


‘ mM ‘ 


tet 





WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


WOODROW MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
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Cluswets re 





conducted by 


Frank E. McLaughlin 





How may I distinguish between 

swarm cells and supersedure cells? 
Stephen C. Bickel, Canada. 

Supersedure queen cells are usu- 
ally found in the middle of the 
comb either at the top, directly un- 
der the top bar, or anywhere from 
there on down two-thirds the depth 
of the comb. The bees usually try 
to place them in hidden places. 

Swarm cells are nearly always 
found on the bottom of the comb, 
extending down. If the bottom of 
the comb is irregular, or the comb 
has holes in it, you will sometimes 
find swarm cells in these depres- 
sions. Of course the bees will try 
to hide the cells by covering them 
when you are looking at the combs. 
Bees will sometimes swarm on a 
supersedure cell. It does not al- 
ways have to be a swarm cell. 





Is there any way to mark a queen 
bee so that she may be found more 
easily? 

Andrew Jugan, Pennsvivania 

Queens are hard to find in the 
fall when they are smaller due to 
low egg production. They are also 
hard to locate at the peak of the 
working season when the colony is 
heavy with bees. Most equipment 
companies furnish a lacquer for 
marking queens. Regular finger 
nail polish of a red color will serve 
the same purpose. To apply the 
paint, catch the queen and hold her 
carefully between the thumb and 
forefinger. Place a small dot of 
the paint on her back. Hold her 
a moment for the paint to dry and 
release her on the comb. The 
slightest pressure while doing this 
may injure the queen, especially if 
she is laying heavily. Sometimes 
bees resent the queen being marked 
and kill her, but usually they don’t 
mind at all. 


How 
pollen? 


can I rid brood combs of 


Mrs. D. W. Hough, Peru 


Frames of pollen may be soaked 
in warm water, then run in a honey 
extractor as you would honey 
combs. The pollen should be thrown 
out of the combs. Usually, how- 
ever, pollen-filled combs are simply 
cut out and new foundation install- 
ed in the frames. 





When and how 
ing be done? 


should requeen- 
J. F. Clarke, Iowa 

The time of requeening is up to 
you; some beekeepers requeen in the 
spring and some in the fall. If 
you have a honeyflow of any con- 
sequence, you could requeen now. 
If not, it might be better to wait 
until spring during the early honey- 
flow, such as fruit bloom. Always 
requeen if possible when there is 
some nectar coming into the hive. 
The bees are much more likely to 
aceept a queen. 

To requeen, simply find the old 
queen and kill her and introduce 
the new queen. Push the frames 
to either side of the hive from the 
center. Slip the cage containing 
the new queen between the frames, 
candy side up (after removing the 
cardboard strip over the end of the 
candy hole) on an angle, leaving 
the top end of the cage even with 
the top of the frames. Push the 
frames back towards the _ center 
of the hive, to hold the cage in 
place. Close up the hive and wait 
a week. Then you can inspect the 
colony to see if the queen was re- 
leased from the cage and accepted 
by the bees. On first inspection 
after requeening, be careful not to 
excite the bees. 
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Dadant’s Starline TWO HIGH PRODUCING STRAINS 
ph aly uneen Dadant’s Starline Hybrids | Garon’s 3-Banded Italians 
season. They have been called “The | Backed by over a quarter 
Thanks a lot. Ree US. { [Bees of the Future.” They | century of experience. Let us 
S. J. HEAD, Crossett, Ark. are of the Finest. serve you at these re- __ 

: . duced Summer prices. 

25-99 1.15 25-99 65c 

Pat of 100-499 1.10 | 100-499 60c 


Pat. Off. 











Queens clipped and painted and Air Mailed upon request. 


G A 7 0 N B E E C 0 : Donaldsonville, La., U.S.A. 





FRAME. GRIP — SEND Now! 
This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the bee 
hive. Orders promptly filled—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Plus 30c fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
10% off May prices 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La 














A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 





High Quality Italian Queens 
By Air Mail — 75c each 
10 or more, 70c each. 
Please refer to May Issue for 
Prices on Package Bees. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. accepted by beekeepers everywhere — 


SSS that for best results — beehives need 
With Lewis’ I-V Cover you 





ROOT BEE SUPPLIES ventilation. 


—s nae = SUPPLIES give your bees ventilation PLUS insula- 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan yours from your neighborhood Lewis- 


Dadant Dealer. 








tion. It’s a year around cover. Buy 





ITALIAN BEES AND QU = 
. h 
sso 50 
* 
$0.55 
50 


ce ae G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Box 391, Bunkie, La. Albany 1, N. Y. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
New 1952 Lynchburg, Va. 

Bee Supply Catalog Watertown, Wis. 


low prices——save up to 28°. Free 
valuable premiums on orders. 




















We work your and p 
all ies of honey. Write today — 


save BIG money. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF DADANT’S CRIMP - WIRED 
FOUNDATION will assure you fine combs. You are protected 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ene ne too, when you know it is made of pure beeswax—Dadant & Sons 











August, 1952 





HONEY WANTED 
“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS Brvant ee 
The choice of many experiment stations, commercial and 
A small operators. The result of 43 years of beekeep- 
ing behind our stock. Why not have a specialist 


produce them for you instead of someone with little KOEHNEN’S 
experience? 


Prices: 1-24... 80c 25 up ........ 75¢ postpaid. Package Bees and Queens 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. wen Sey 28 Savetes 


a | Honing 
RE QU EEN NOW 


SUNT i WENN wit iu wi Winn 


BEE SUPPLIES : 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


MANUPACTURERS—JOBBERS 
= E, WISCONSIN 
Fru urvevouunu TR 


§SSSSS595S9595S SOOO, 


HOLLOPETER’S 
QUEENS 


Reared in the North from 
Northern stock full of vim, 
vigor, and vitality. Highest 
quality and best service 
during August and Sep- 
tember buckwheat fo w. 
Good time to requeen. 














As Soon as You Get That Honey Off, Requeen. It’s Good Insurance 
for Wintering and Next Year’s Crop 


WE HAVE THE QUEENS 
ITALIANS ITALIAN HYBRIDS CAUCASIANS 


PRICES 


1 -24 $ .75 100-499 $ .65 
25-99 $ .70 Tested Queens $1.50 each 
Postpaid, Airmailed, and/or Clipped—No Extra Cost 


‘The Stover Apiaries | Mayhew, Miss. 


CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Summer prices of queens effective June 1 for bal- 
ance of the season: 


1 to 11 : 50 to 99 $ .80 each 
12 to 49 .90 each 100 or more ... .75 each 


Prices are by Air Mail postpaid. Queens are marked. 


THOS. S. DAVIS — Bew'e,7,_, Box a0 


Sacramento, Calif. 


OS 


OS 
OS 


SOO TU rs 


| 3 innit 


SSS9S999O9OO9 


| §999999909084 





Prices—Young, mated and 
laying queens: 
1-9 $1.00 ea. 50-99 $ .75 ea. 
10-24 80 ea. 100 up -70 ea. 
25-49 80 ea. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


Rockton, Pa., Box 800 
Protect Your Bees Next Winter! MPLA LES 


U B e e % BETTER BRED Qu EENS 
se Demis yn rm THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
- ae Use them for replacing 
= failing queens, also re- 60¢ 
a elle Hive C andy ge 
= : “ve overs: any better queens at any price wii 
Use new double-weight Bemis WINTER- CALVERT APIARIES 
WARM HIVE COVERS ... the weath- Calvert, Alabama 
erproof, waterproof, durable sleeves that 


fit snugly over the hives and guard against Renew Your Subscription 
killing wind and cold. ncoasmnsinipeatassewuieleinnictniipieamnssipithinmatcina 


Easy to use ... put on or remove in seconds; DOVETAILING MACHINE 
no nailing or tacking. Discard troublesome tel Sine for Beck 
felt, etc. Special Size for eepers 


. . a Details on request 
What Users Say. Economical ... cost per hive about same as 


coEks ante R-WARM HIVE retail price of a pound of honey. Three sizes Carl E. Johnson Company 


ering some hives and not others One Hive, Two Hives, Modified Dadant. 1557 Gregory Avenue 
What a difference! I had 50 colonies a . ; Lincoln Park 25, Michigan 
scattered over one orchard. They If your dealer doesn’t have Bemis _ 

came through 100%. Some were in | WINTER-WARM HIVE COVERS, write to 
low spots beside the river, others 

high on the hill where it was windy 


FREDERICK RUSSELL BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. a 
78 North Road 111 No. 4th St., Box 47 Italian Package Bees 
o St. Louis 2, Mo. and Queens 
) be F. E. Morrison 
° ° ° « Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 
A trial will convince you—A-B-J ads produce results rs . 





4< 64664 

£6,666 OOF LLLP LL LLLP 
46.4 4 4b te 
30000000e0seesenensenenees errrrrer - 
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CONTACT THE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
Boyden-Hansen Co. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 
COLTON, CALIF. 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


General Can Co. 
DELTA, COLO. 
Grover E. Turner 
DENVER, COLO. 
Cronkhite-Bosanko 
Supply Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 
MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 


WENDALL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. Freund & Company 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
The A. I. Root Company 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 
WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
GROTON, NEW _ YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
The A. I. Root Company 


FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
G. B. Lewis Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Alexander Company 


NEWELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Oscar H. Clark, M.D. 


PARIS, TEXAS 
Dadant & Sons 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Miller Honey Co. 
WATERTOWN, WISC, 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


C Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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The 1952 Support Program m 


When is the program in effect? 
It is in effect now. 
Who is eligible? 

extracted honey. 

When available? From April 1 
through Oct. 31 for Florida, Georgia, 
So. Carolina, Alabama, Lousiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. From July 1 through 
Dec. 31 in all other states. 

What is the support level? For 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and all states west thereof: 
White or lighter table honey 11.5 
cents; Darker than white table 
honey 11.0 cents; Non-table honey 
9.5. cents. For all states east of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico: White or lighter table honey 
12.25 cents; Darker than white table 
honey 11.75 cents; Non-table honey 
10.25 cents. 

What honey is eligible? Extract- 
ed honey of Grade C or better pack- 
ed in clean, sound, transportable 
60-pound containers. 


Any producer of 


What is approved storage? Struc- 
tures considered by PMA officials 
to be safe, clean, dry, weatherproof, 
and engenie of wg: locked. 


You Can Still Save 1{ 
Precious Time and 
Labor this Season 


What are the service charges? 
For farm storage loans—5 cents 
per 100 lbs. or a minimum charge 
of $3. For purchase agreements— 
2% cents per 100 Ibs. or a mini- 
mum charge of $1.50. 

What do I do under a purchase- 
agreement plan? Go to your county 
committee office and sign Com- 
modity Purchase Form 1—a simple 
agreement that CCC will buy your 
honey at the support level. The 
quantity you state on the form will 
be the maximum amount you may 
sell to CCC. If you are unable to 
sell your honey through normal 
channels of trade, you will have 30 
days prior to March 31, 1953 to no- 
tify the county committee, and de- 
livery will not be accepted before 
that date. Upon determination of 
the quantity, grade and color of 
honey delivered, you will receive a 
sight draft in payment from the 
county office. There are no re- 
quirements for storage but the full 
responsibility of delivering honey 
which meets grade and other speci- 
fications is yours. ; 

What do I do under a loan pro- 


of trade and, 


a Nutshell 


gram? Notify your county com- 
mittee. A representative of the com- 
mittee will arrange to approve your 
storage place, will determine the net 
weight of your honey, take sam- 
ples for grade and color determina- 
tion which you must supply free, 
and collect a fee for this grade and 
color determination. When _ the 
grade and color has been ascer- 
tained, a note and loan agreement 
on Commodity Loan Form A, secur- 
ed by a chattel mortgage on Com- 
modity Loan Form AA, is prepared 
and signed. If he so chooses, the 
producer then can go to a lending 
agency approved by CCC and bor- 
row up to the face value, paying 
an interest rate of 3% per cent 
per annum. The producer either is 
required to pay off his loan on or 
before maturity or deliver the 
honey in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the county committee. He 
may sell a part of the honey under 
loan by making arrangements with 
the county committee. It is hoped, 
of course, that he will dispose of 
his crop through normal channels 
if this occurs, he is 











YOU GET ALL THREE 


SERVICE @ QUALITY 
by ordering your LOWEST PRICES 
Bogenschutz 


Honey Uncapper 
NOW 


Uncaps up to nine frames a minute 
and even a child can run it. 


Write for Bulletin 100A 





When you order your supplies from us. 
Ready your apiary for comb honey produc- 
tion NOW. We can supply all your needs 
promptly. 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Wholesale 


C-BEE COMPANY 


National Distributors, 
331 Union Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Midwest Dealer: Sioux Honey Association 
609 Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Eastern Dealer: Finger Lakes = | Producers 
Cooperative, Inc., Groton, N. ¥. 

Western Dealers: Saetee Honey Company 

Denver, Ogden, Phoenix, Idaho Palls, Los Angeles, Madera 








Retail 
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required to pay off his loan plus 
charges and accrued interest. Loans 
are due upon demand but the ma- 
turity date cannot be later than 
March 31, 1953. 

When can I deliver honey to 
CCC? Under a purchase agreement, 
deliveries will not be accepted be- 
fore March 31, 1953. Under a loan, 
upon request of the producer and 
approved by CCC, delivery can be 
made at a date earlier than March 
31, 1953, but the loan settlement 
will be reduced by 1/20 cent per 
pound per month from the delivery 
date to and including March 31, 
1953. 

Who is responsible for proper 
storage and seeing that the honey 
doesn’t spoil or deteriorate? Wheth- 
er under purchase agreement or 
loan, the producer is solely respon- 
sible. If he delivers honey under 
loan, the producer must pay CCC 
for any deficiency in quantity, 
floral source, grade or color. If 
the honey is found to be ineligible, 
the producer must pay the cost of 
processing required to bring it up 
to eligibility. If the honey fails to 
meet floral source eligibility or can- 
not be processed to make it eligible 
under the program, the producer 

(Please turn to page 352) 








STARLINE QUEENS ITALIANS 
1-25 25-50 


50- >a 
Italians $ .75 “2 : 
Startines 1.30 


teed Saticfacti 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 





Postpaid — aay 


Convent, La. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 








@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1952 @ 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


22: most easily d with bees and queens. 

That's one way ' we ae cake money. Superior SS and queens is our 

at all times. e uke have 50 per cent deposit and balance before ship- 

— ma yh- A coe Cntee ae a cae On SSS OS EES SS aS Gas Ep ee a oe 
want shipment. Price scale 


Mexi Aucti 








Queens, any number $1.00 — Tested Queens $2.00 
2-Ib. package and queen $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 














BEE HIVES 


First Quality 
Low Prices 
Prompt Shipment 
Write for 1952 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Higginsville, Missouri 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
AIRMAILED 
$ .55 each 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 
Box 33 Phone 2415 











Use ABJ Labels — They Get Results 








HONEY BEESWAX 


SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Effective January 1, 1952, the part- 
nership of 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


was dissolved with J. G. (Joe) Rossman 
buying the interest of E. W. (Emerson) 
Long of St. Paris, Ohio. 


J. G. Rossman will continue te manage the Pack- 
age and Queen business in Georgia. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 











There will be NO change in PERSONNEL or 
POLICY in dealing with the public. 


Both Emerson and Joe feel this arrangement is 
better and terminate their very pleasant relations 
as partners with best wishes each for the other. 


Queens available all fall. Regular or 
Kelleys Island 3-way Hybrid. 


1 to 25 _.. 85c each; 26 or more 75c each 
No more packages this year, please. 


“They Produce” 


Formerly Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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JENSEN Says,— — no heaamaa 


Don't tolerate any old queens for what they “have been”; they never “snap PACKAGE BEES 
back” for long once they show signs of exhaustion. REQUEENING NOW will and a 
pick up those laggard colonies and help make this fall crop of honey, and then QUEENS 
the crop of young bees to form the winter cluster jal to good winteri P.O. Box 239, Colusa, Calif. 

And these queens will be good for all next season, that is, good ones like 
ours. We are continuing our queen- -rearing and producing queens of highest 


quality for our t and ours \. NWISWONYO 

Queens $75 per hundred. 

Our Old Proven Line Dadant’s “Starline” D. 7. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Road 


“Magnolia State” Italians Improved Hybrids ir. 
. ° . Reg. US. Citrus Heights, Calif. 




















1-24 $0.95 $1.20 
25-99 90 1.15 We Have Nothing to Sell 
100-499 85 1.10 But a Good Bee Journal 
1,000-up 30 1.05 BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Clipped and Marked Free. LANSING 17, MICH. 
Fourteenth Year of Publication 


Select Tested “Magnolia State” $1.50 each. One Year $2.00 — 3 Years 96.00 
Sample copy mailed upon request 








JENSEN'S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. 
“The business QUALITY built.” PAC KAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 











Write for Prices 


SELL MORE HONEY... JACKSON APIARIES 


with this “DRIPCUT” disposable cap. oo na Subscription 


Your package will take on a “new look” and perk up in sales with 
this new, convenient, genuine “dripcut” closure. It stops messy BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
drippings and waste! AND, you'll be sur- ITALIAN QUEENS 
prised at how little it costs to add this 1 to 50, 90c each: 50 or more, 80c 
Ss ’ 4 We Guarantee safe deli Satisfac- 
PLUS sales feature that will make custo Gen,” Gaaae ied poems A ac 


mers select your brand off the shelves. TAYLOR APIARIES 
Available in 48 mm and 53 mm sizes. Box Luverne, Ala. 


& Write for FREE sample and 
i prices today: BEE WORLD 


Including 
DISPENSERS, Inc. poner ie nears oy nee 


International scientific 

947 E. 62nd St. e@ Los Angeles 1, Calif. lished monthly by the Bee Research 

é a Association and edited by 
Please send samples of “dripcut” dis- Dr. Eva ~ 

Os c nd prices lots. (Size: Subscription $3 a Sample copy 

posable cap ane P , loc. Apicultural Abstracts separate’ 


mm.) $1.75 a year. 

FIRM AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 

ADDRESS Agents for U.S.A. and Canada 


STOLLER’S 
THOSE GOOD DARK WEAVER I cep x y 


ITALIANS See your dealer or write. 
$1.00 each, $90.00 per 100 STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas f§ 






































‘ phi 
THE HEART OF THE COMB HONEY IS FOUNDATION — ff | nae soarayerayen Beekeeper 
The biting quality of the honey, that delicate center taste is foundation. It must be- aaa ny Bn HH 
come a of the honey, so tender, a touch of the tongue will crumble it; yet be so tional money order for 18 
strong, t bees work it out quickly and easily. ms ustralian 
DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois Ween “Maitlaad Now Boath 
ales, Australia. 
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Steven C. eee 


The second death in 1952, not only 
within one beekeeping organization 
but within the same family, occurred 
on June 27 with the passing of 
Steven C. Parks. His father, Lewis 
W. Parks, passed away on January 
21, 1952. 


The death of “Steve” as he was 
familiarly called, came unexpectedly 
during the night, as he had retired 
in his usual good health, expecting 
to attend a golf tournament on the 
next day. He was 37 years old and 
leaves his wife Mary, two small 
sons, Steven and Lewis, his mother 
Mrs. L. W. Parks of Watertown, and 


Mrs. 
Ohio 
No one could have been better 
liked by his friends and associates; 
no one showed more promise to be- 
come a stalwart on all angles of the 
beekeeping industry and in his firm 
the G. B. Lewis Company. 
their general sales manager 
ant general manager, director and 
secretary of the corporation. He 
was also a director of the American 
Honey Institute, an officer in his 
church, a member of the Watertown 
Airport Commission, a member of 
the Elks and of the Country Club 


one sister, 
gardner, of 


Catherine Baum- 


He was 


assist- 


MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 


No. 101 with Thermostat 
No. 102 with Control Box 
Price $16.80 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


2008 S. SEPULVEDA BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


Steve served during the war, ad- 
vancing to the rank of Major in the 
air corps before severing his connec- 
tion with the armed forces He 
both in this country and in 
the European theatre 


served 


There has been a Parks in the 
Lewis organization for many years. 
Steve’s grandfather's name, Charles 
Parks, appeared on the stationery 
of the Company many ago. 
A search through some of our Lewis 
files disclosed that as early as 1879, 
G. B. Lewis had already taken his 
son-in-law into the business which 
was then to operate as “Lewis and 
Parks.” This search also disclosed 
that at that time comb honey sec- 
tions were selling at $2.35 per thou- 
sand and a one and one-half story 
hive at 65 cents. The elder Parks 
was an inventive genius and per- 
fected the folding section as we have 
it today, as well as perfecting de- 
vices and machinery for their own 
work. 


years 


We all know of the efforts of the 
late Lewis W. Parks and his untir- 
ing work in making the American 
Honey Institute into a successful 
organization. Steve himself was of 
the same caliber and already 
becoming indispensable to the in- 
dustry as well as to the firm in 
which he was interested 


was 


Words are futile but we 
his family and his organization not 
only that Steve will be but 
that he had among those who knew 
him either casually or closely, noth- 
ing but friends. 


assure 


missed 





FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











Hand driven, smooth running. 
Gives rapid extraction with min- 
imum of effort. Easy loading 
and unloading. Reel basket easy 
to remove. Adjustable flow hon- 
ey gate. Extracts both frames 
and cappings. Easily cleaned. 
Weight 42 Ibs. $28.15 FOB. 


B 


Handles 12 standard, shallow or 
half-depth frames. Heavy gauge 
galvanized, formed angle reel. 
Completes extraction in 5 to 8 
minutes. Easily loaded and un- 
loaded. Easily cleaned. Adjust- 
able flow honey gate. Weight 
125 Ibs. $76.50 FOB factory. 


STANDARD CHURN, INC. 


No. 14—4-frame Wapakoneta, Ohio 


double duty. No. P-12—12-frame 


radial extractor. 
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DADANT’S 
STARLINE HYBRIDS 
Package Bees 
and 
Queens 
Cc. G. WENNER 
Glenn, California 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


. FREE CATALOG - 
Eee All The Best and Latest | 
‘arm 
1A eo of up-to-the-minute pert 
advice on how to do wonders on a | le ' 
land or a thousand acres... wonders 4 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 
scaping, poultry, livestock, woodlands, 
fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address , 
for this Seca FREE catalog by 
return mail r 
Coun Bookstore, Box 5452, 
Seam < Conn. (Est. ae ‘ 


25% DISCOUNT 
Off Prices Below 
Our Famous Strain of 
Yellow Italian Queens 
Lot 1-5, $1.35; 5-15, $1.30; 15-25, $1.20; 


25-100, $1.15; 100 up, $1.05. 
Select tested $5.00 (no discount) 


The Daniels Apiaries 
Picayune, Miss. 





I 
QUEENS 


Package Bees 
M. C. WEST 
Box..295 


Davis, California 











THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100, >. Smaller lots 
naumnain-onee Bees are 

Guaranteed to please. 
W. J. Forehand Ras Sons 





| 


| ESSN | 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 
for 1952 
We are now esting orders for 


Delivery. 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 











CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much » com. 
mon with their Cy ay in the U If 
you are in bee 

of the .” send us your — te — 
Now. 

in U.S. A. 





Border, 
. [ee price, $1.75 per year 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 








A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 
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New Utah Publications. . . 


Utah is actively continuing its 
extension program to show their 
growers how to produce more al- 
falfa seed per acre through preser- 
vation of wild pollinating insects 
and through use of honey-bee colo- 
nies. This year they have issued 
three one-page and one eight-page 
circular which we list below. 

Growing Alfalfa Seed without 
Destroying Pollinators, Extension 
Circular 155, by George F. Knowl- 
ton. Raising Bees, Extension Cir- 
cular 157, by George F. Knowlton 
and William P. Nye. Wild Bees for 
Pollination of the Alfalfa Seed Crop 
in Utah, Fact Sheet No. 8, by George 
E. Bohart and George F. Knowl- 
ton. Recommendations for Con- 
trolling Insects in Utah, (8 pages) 
Extension Circular 167, by F. V. 
Lieberman, G. F. Knowlton, 8S. J. 
Snow and C. J. Sorenson. 

These well-illustrated and highly 
informative publications are the re- 
sult of cooperative work between 
Utah State Agricultural College and 
the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U.S.D.A. 
Alfalfa seed growers and beekeeper- 
pollinators will find them useful 
and valuable. 





Clifford F. Muth... 

As we go to press we learn of 
the death of Clifford F. Muth, pres- 
ident of the Fred W. Muth Co. 
which occurred on July 18. His 
father, Fred W. Muth, passed away 
in 1949. The Muth family has long 
been identified with the beekeeping 
industry. More in August issue. 





Support Program— 
(Continued from page 349) 
will be paid only the market value 
as determined by CCC and approved 
by the Fruit & Vegetable Branch. 
Warehouse loans and many other 
features of the 1952 Honey Price 
Support Bulletin 1 and Amendment 
1 are not included in this brief sum- 
mary of the program. Producers 
are advised to contact their local 
county committee offices, state or 
regional Production and Marketing 
Administration offices, or write to 
Mr. E. M. Graham, Chief, Special 
Commodities Section, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, P.M.A., U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D.C., for further 
information. 


Frank C. Alexander .. . 


The name of Alexander brings to 
mind the 700 colony apiary at 
Delanson, N. Y., operated by the 
late E. W. Alexander. Mr. Walter 
Severson, retired as manager of the 
Albany branch of the Lewis Com- 
pany, reports that Frank C. Alex- 
ander, son of E. W., died in nearby 
Esperance, age 76. 

The son still kept bees, though 
the days of the abundance of clover, 
and particularly buckwheat, pre- 
cluded any return to the large out- 
fits of his father. 





Beekeeping and 
Agricultural Sprays ... 


The above is the title of a 12-page 
bulletin by Beowulf A. Cooper, B. Sc., 
A, R. C.S8., F. R. E. 8., reprinted 
from the “Yearbook of the Lincoln- 
shire Beekeepers’ Association, 1950- 
51.” This publication is available 
from T. F. Theaker, Hon. Secretary, 
L. B. K. A., Leadenham, Lincs., Eng- 
land, at a price of 25 cents. 

The bulletin presents a complete 
discussion of the effect of insecticid- 
al dusts and sprays on honey bees, 
including the weed killers. It dis- 
cusses preventive measures, choice 
of harmless materials, and correct 
timing of application for those ad- 
ministering the insecticides. For the 
beekeeper, it discusses training bees 
to avoid sprayed crops, provision of 
drinking water, confining the bees 
when this becomes necessary, mov- 
ing hives from the danger area, and 
treatment of injured colonies. 

Stressing cooperation and educa- 
tion as the best approach to the in- 
secticide problem, Cooper discusses 
systems of notification of impending 
spraying, what the beekeeper can do 
to educate the users of insecticides, 
how best to make a survey of spray 
damage, and legislation controls. 

Those confronted with damage 
from applications of insecticides and 
weed killers, and those applying such 
materials, will find this publication 
informative and worthwhile. 





New Spraying Law 
In New Zealand... 

Under a new law, an orchardist in 
New Zealand has been heavily fined 
for spraying his fruit trees during 
bloom, on account of the subsequent 
loss of bees. 


American Bee Journal 





Meetings .. . 


Kansas State Beekeepers Assoc. 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
Sunday, September 7, 1952 
High School Auditorium 

Altoona, Kansas 
M. C. Mitchell, President K.S.B.A., 
Presiding 

9:00 a.m. Committee Meetings. 
Legislative committee, A. V. Small, 
Augusta, Chairman; Marketing com- 
mittee, V. H. Adee, Haddam, Chair- 
man; Nominating committee, Leroy 
Churchman, Wichita, Chairman; Ed- 
ucational committee, Roger C. 
Smith, Manhattan, Chairman. 

11:00 a.m. The Significance of 
Hybrid Bees, G. H. Cale, Editor, 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Il. 

11:30 a.m. Discussion. 

Noon, Basket Lunch. 

1:00 p.m. The 1952 Honey Price 
Support Program, Paul E. Phillips, 
Food Distribution Branch P.M.A., 
Dallas, Texas. 

1:30 p.m. Discussion. 

2:00 p.m. Alfalfa Pollination in 
Central and Western Kansas. W. 
W. Franklin, Ft. Hays Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Hays, Kansas. 

2:20 p.m. Discussion. 

2:30 p.m. Kansas Beekeepers and 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. Glenn Jones, Secretary of The 
American Beekeeping Federation, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

2:50 p.m. Discussion. 

3:00 p. m. Business Meeting. Re- 
ports of Committees. 








REQUEEN WITH BARGER’S 
Northern Italian Queens 
Large deep thorax, long-legged 
beauties. 
Untested—1-24 $1.00 

24 up -75 
Select tested in large cages $2.00 
Clipped, Air Mailed, Painted 
BARGER APIARIES, Carey, O. 











PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1952 


Truck loads a_ specialty. 
Nuclei made to order. Ital- 
ian queens, any number at 
any time. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 207 
Live Oak, Calif. Phone 5584 
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2649 Raeford Road 
TWO HIGH PRODUCING STRAINS— 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and our Regular Stock 
QUEENS 
Regular 
$1.00 
85 
15 


FLORIDA BEE & HONEY CO. 
Orlando, Florida 


No packages furnished 
May 19. 
Queens, both Starline and 
lar stock, available until 


October 15. 





regu- 








CRE RCERC RR aaa anaannn es 


York's Quality Bred 
YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS 


Quantity Price 
1-24 $1.00 each 
25-99 85 each 
100 up -75 each 


The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 

NNN Ms AKL KN KKK NN NNN NNN NNN HNN NHN HNN NNN NNN 


ry STARLINE QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
25-99 1.25 3.25 


Packages headed by Dadant's Starline Queens will produce more — | 
Reg. UB. 
Pat. Off. 

100-up 1.15 3.00 


easier with less stinging and are resistant to American foulbro 
WICHT APIARIES 406 Miller St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 





| <<ceceeeeaeeaaneeaaneae eng 


Quantity Queens 2 lbs.w/q 3 Ibs.w/q extra bees $1.00 per Ib. 


These are facts reported to us by users of this stock. 
1.04 $1.35 $3.50 $4.50 Por our 


4 
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LADYLIKE 


CAUCASIAN bees in our testing apiaries in a North Central 
State more than doubled that state’s average per colony 
honey crop in 1951. Our breeding queens for this season were 
selected for disease resistance, honey production, and gentle- 
ness. Their daughters will produce for you if properly 
handled. 
Select Untested Queens: 
1- 9 each $1.10 25-50 each ~ 
10-25 each 1.00 50 or more 
Queens marked and clipped free on request. 


Please print name and address. All queens shipped air mail. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES Castleberry, Ala. 


90 
15 

















IMPROVED KELLEYS 
ISLAND HYBRID STOCK 


While these queens and their 

Trade Mk. Reg. bees appear to be pure bred 

U.S. Pat. Of. 3-banded Italians and are 

KELLEY—“The Bee Man” very gentle, they are excep- 

tionally heavy layers and have other desired characteristics. 
Each by Prepaid Air Mail from Paducah 


15¢ 
Lots of 25 and more, 65c each. 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


Renew Your Subscription Now To A-B-) 








Pollination 
In New Jersey 
(Continued from page 324) 

of lima beans. This is especially 
important since about one-half of 
the frozen. limas sold in eastern 
markets are grown and processed in 
this small state. 

Although the apple acreage is 
small, the closeness to markets has 
brought adequate returns te the ap- 
ple grower. These men have all 
been pollination conscious since the 
twenties when the N. J. Experiment 
Station put out its classic, “Polli- 
nation Studies,” written by Ray 
Hutson. These experiments by Mr. 
Hutson are still gospel after thirty 
years, and the bulletin is still in 
great demand. 

Wartime prosperity and govern- 
ment buying caused the planting of 
additional apple acreage, and if the 
dollar remains in its current liquid 
state until these trees begin to bear, 
probably another thousand colonies 
will be necessary. 

An adequate demand for bees 
here and the recent publicity will 
make 1952 the best pollination year 
for the eastern coast area. Bee- 
keepers who supply pollination serv- 


ices in New Jersey have long been 
the more fortunate than those bee- 
keepers in other states. This has 
been largely due to the work of the 
N. J. Experiment Station and also 
the efforts of one man, the late 
Richard D. Barclay, who offered the 
first commercial pollination serv- 
ice in the East. 


Besides his bee work, Mr. Bar- 
clay labored full time to make the 
pollination service the respected 
business that it is today. His in- 
tegrity made his competitors also 
offer quality colonies and fair deal- 
ings. Though he is no longer on 
the scene, he lives in the memory 
of those farmers seeking pollina- 
tion services. 

At the present time, with retail 
honey moving slowly, many bee- 
keepers are moving into pollination 
work. They have little knowledge 
of this specialized service. They see 
only the eight to ten dollars offer- 
ed for their colonies. They show 
ignorance in their approach. In- 
stead of invading the new and pros- 
pective territories, their idea of get- 
ting business is to offer to undersell. 
The same thing ruined the honey 
markets not too long ago. 


However, at the present time this 





Dadant’s 
Starline Hybrids 


Reg. U. . : . 
Pat of. ing strains available. 


along with other leading breeds. 


next spring? 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS 


Jeanerette, La. 


~ For pleasure or profit we have the two most outstand- 


Only young laying queens that have produced a good compact 
brood pattern are caged for shipment. 


These strains are under constant test in our honey production yards 


We guarantee that you will be more than pleased with 
their performance. 


Live delivery guaranteed, clipped and marked with a white dot for 
your convenience at no extra cost. 


Why not requeen this summer and help prevent swarming 


Rich’s 
Leather Italians 





Dadant’s Starlines 


1-24 $1.30 
25-99 1.20 





Rich’s Leather Italians 
1-24 90c 
25-99 80c 
100 Up 75e 








is not too important, since the 
grower who is getting good serv- 
ice, is afraid to trust his crop to 
a man who puts out bees at a price 
lower than men legitimately en- 
gaged in the business. Sound busi- 
ness sense, when you stop to an- 
alyze. He is buying an insurance 
policy for $8.50 (one colony rent- 
ed per acre) to assure his making 
a net return of five hundred to 
one thousand dollars. 

Those growers who do adopt the 
pennywise system are probaby the 
bad risks anyway and sometimes 
the pollen culturists are better off 
without them. In _ spite of the 
“fly-by-night,” prospects are good. 
If the young man who anticipates 
entering beekeeping will take the 
time to learn the business and learn 
some fundamentals of good busi- 
ness practice, pollination offers bee- 
keeping’s best future at present. 

New Jersey 





Apt Quotations from 
The British Bee Press 

“A winter cannot be too cold for 
bees if they are kept dry—it is only 
damp cold which hurts’ them.” 
Quoted from W. C. Cotton's “My Bee 
Book” (1842) by Dan Bone in “Bee 
Craft.” 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 


Palmetto Quality Queens 
On same old basis, Quality, Service, 
Satisfaction 
Three-banded Italians only. 
June Prices 
lto 5 75c each 
6 to 10 70c each 
More than 10 65c each 
No disease. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, 8. C. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Pure mating guaranteed 
$1.00 each 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 








| ~oweewoooooe~ 


Renew Your Subscription 


100 Up 1.10 
That Radial Extractors of small diameter will not get all the honey? 
There must be distance from the Reel Axis to get the proper throw. 


DO You KNOW Radial or Vertical extracting is a slower process than Basket or Hori- 


zontal extracting. The only advantage in Radials is in loading larger numbers of combs at a time, with 
less time consumed in starting and stopping. Our Universal Extractor will load 4 deep or 8 shallow 61,” 
frames at a time, hand or motive power and will extract faster and better, than small size Radials. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Crop and Market 


The Honey Crop 


A pretty good idea can be gleaned 
from reports coming in on the 1952 
honey crop. The eastern seaboard 
seems to have had an average crop. 
Early yields were quite satisfactory. 
The sourwood proved a disappoint- 
ment in the lower levels, although 
higher up, above the 3,000 foot level, 
sourwood did extremely well this 
year. Georgia is about average. 
Florida if anything is better than 
last year which also was a good 
crop. Extending across the southern 
belt of states, the crop seems about 
average, but as you approach Texas 
we have the difficulties of drought. 
We find earlier prospects throughout 
the area of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, and extending into Kansas 
and New Mexico were very good. 
However, drought has very greatly 
interfered, and as a consequence, 
the crop in these areas will be con- 
siderably less than it was a year 
ago. 

The New England states seem to 
be just a bit better off than they 
were a year ago, and New York 
which apparently was doomed to 
have a very short crop this year has 
come up with later better reports, 
and conditions now look much more 
favorable. There is, however, a 
strip extending from West Virginia 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana which has suffered, first by 
cool wet weather and now by 
drought, so that the results are any- 
thing but satisfactory. Some indi- 
cation of this is also seen in Tennes- 
see and southern Illinois. Michigan 
apparently will be about average. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, as well as 
northern Illinois and most of lowa 
and extending into North Dakota 
and parts of South Dakota, seem to 
be having better than the 1951 crop 
and in some cases it is almost a 
“bumper” one. There are some 
northern areas in Missouri which 
are also good. 

While there was an early drought 
in the Red River Valley, this has 
been overcome and conditions later 
proved very satisfactory. 

The Black Hills section of South 
Dakota extending into northern 
Montana as well as into most of 
western Nebraska, Kansas and over 
into Wyoming seems to have had 
unfavorable circumstances, and 
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by M. G. Dadant 


probably not as satisfactory a crop 
as had been anticipated. Even in 
southern Montana where conditions 
are nearer normal, it probably will 
not approach the 1951 crop. The 
intermountain territory is still inde- 
cisive although undoubtedly average 
honeyflows have been on and the 
bees have done very well, handi- 
capped somewhat by cool unfavor- 
able weather in the early build-up. 
On the Pacific Coast, Washington 
and Oregon have had very wet 
weather, but conditions are about 
normal now. California had a very 
fine orange crop followed by a two 
weeks’ period of cold, cloudy weath- 
er, which made a real reduction in 
the crop. However, the high amount 
of rainfall has meant excellent pos- 
sibilities in the moving of bees, and 
sage and other desert flora have 
yielded extremely well during 1952. 
California should have far above 
last year in honeyflow which was in 
itself enough to give California first 
place. Arizona is only average. 

In Canada, the western provinces 
seem about normal whereas Ontario 
and Quebec are complaining of 
drought and the possibility of a 
short crop. 


Crop Possibilities 

Rain throughout most of the 
northern areas has been interspersed 
with enough sunshine so that it 
looks like perhaps the earlier good 
crops would be carried over until 
fall and that there might be enough 
fall weeds for a honeyflow. This is 
handicapped considerably by the 
fact that in many sections, especial- 
ly Indiana and Ohio, heavy spraying 
for weeds has been carried out which 
might hurt the heartsease flow at 
least. 

Farther south it is questionable 
whether later flows will materialize 
to the point of adding any great 
amount to the total. The inter- 
mountain territory will, of course, 
have a continuation of the alfalfa 
flows after each cutting, and should 
range well for the long flow. Cali- 
fornia continues to report good crops 
in the arid areas, and cotton is still 
to be dealt with. The amount of 





Honey Wanted—%> 33' 3,22" 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





this fiber has grown to great propor- 
tions in California and should mean 
a great deal to the migrating bee- 
keepers there. 

Cotton in the southern areas on 
the other hand is about all these 
southern beekeepers have to plan for 
during 1952. The drought has se- 
riously interfered, but there are still 
possibilities. 

On the whole, the possibilities are 
not any better than a year ago, 
while the total crop so far might 
indicate a somewhat larger total 
than last year, due to the larger 
crops in the Red River and Missouri 
Valley areas, combined with the 
heavier California crop. 


Honey Demand 

It is too early for any suggestions 
on the honey demand. It seems, 
however, the demand is sufficient in 
the southern areas so that those 
packers who are confronted with a 
short crop are already scrambling 
for what crop is available and 
reaching out into the northern areas, 
particularly for bulk comb to pack 
with the liquid honey. We learn of 
a standard price of 20 cents for 
bulk comb and 12 cents for yood 
white honey for packing purposes. 
We also learn of a bid of 12% cents 
on a carload of old Montana honey = 
delivered in Idaho. 


Prices for Honey 

As mentioned above, the support 7 
prices seem to pretty much rule; } 
namely, 11 to 12% cents for white } 
and 1 and 2 cents less for amber 
honey. There is no sign yet of any 
packer going out actively trying to 
buy honey under support prices, but 
undoubtedly sacrifice lots will be 
encountered where the producer is 
not properly informed or where he 
prefers to sell promptly for cash 
instead of mixing up in a storage 
and loan program. 

In the Canadian provinces, the 
balance of the old crop of honey is 
reducing to very favorable propor- 
tions, and no doubt prices will hold, 
or perhaps advance slightly in sym- 
pathy with the prices south of the 
border. 

There still seems to be a tendency 
for large distributors, like chain 
stores, to try to hold down prices to 
last year’s level. 
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The Market Place... 





BEES AND QUEENS 





SHORT'S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS 
‘ry them and you will find their colo- 
nies tops in production, eeentes. and 
» from diseases. Three banded Italians 
Used by leading honey producers 
* more than 30 years. Requeen now for 
maximum production next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Prompt ship- 
ment Postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 


YELLOW ITAL IANS- Real hone y ; produc- 

ers, service guaranteed. 3 ibs. = 
queen $4.50. Queens 80c 
mail. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, 
Carolina. 


BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN queens _ 75c 
Bright or dark. Luther Pick: ‘tt, Owner 
Orange Bee Co., Efland 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
$1.00 each. Eppling’s 
ton, -Virginia 


YANC EY HU STL ER_ QUEENS - 
band Italians, bred for business 
each; $10.00 per dozen. All 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 
QUEENS 
Daliee E 
NC 


50 up, 75e. 


Asheboro, North 


Untested, 
Apiaries, 


laying, 
Coving- 


- Three- 
$1.00 
guaranteed 
Bay ( City, Texas 
Reliable strain, $1.00 
Crawford, Rt. 1, Haw 





each. 
River, 
CAUCASIAN - BEES AND ‘QUEENS— Extra 

good workers and very gentle. 2-Ib. 
with queen $3.00; 3 Ib. with queen $4.00, 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00; 25 
to 100, 90c; 100 up, 80c each. All orders 
given special attention. Black River Apia- 
ries, Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, North 
Carolina. 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN 

queens, best of quality. 2-lb. with queen 
$3.00; 3 lb. with queen $4.00. Select un- 
tested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00; 25 to 100, 
9c; 100 up, 80c. Write for prices on larger 
orders. Phone 4703. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, North 
Carolina. 





“bees s and 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 
yellow and 


"BEES and QUEENS 
entle to work with. 
with queen $3.00; 3 Ib. with queen, 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, 
25 to 100, 90c; 100 up, 80c. Satisfac- 
tien guaranteed. Phone 7731. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS — Young, laying 
Personally raised $1.00 each. Fred 

Brock, McDonald, Tenn 

SELECTED ITALIAN QUEENS 7T5c each, 
Caucasian 90c, Carniolans $1.00 each. 

All queens shipped by Air Mail and guar- 

anteed to please. Walter D. Leverette, 

P.O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 





twenty- 
Tillery Brothers, 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS -One, 75c; 
five or more, 65c each. 
Greenville, Ala. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Equipment for 500 colonies 
bees, radial extractor, tanks, be« 
and loc “ne Must sell owing to 
age. Write H. B ller, Underwood, lowa 


50 colonies—40 Modified 
Equipment 

New disease 

é r sale—army 
11: 2th St., 


Dadant; ten 10- 
and supers. State 
resistant queens 
Don Morrill, 2114 
Chicago, Ill 
FOR ‘SALE 600 
extracting 
with drawn 
boards, covers. 
Austin, Minn 
FOR SALE—New heart cypress 
bottom boards K.D. 10 or more, $1.00 
each; * more, 90c each; 100 or more 
nailed ss: sample postpaid 
$1.25 i L. Pool tt. 2, Bx. 67, Eliza- 
bethtown, N. C. 


10-frame factory 
supers and brood chamber 
comb. Hive stands, bottom 
No disease. Frank Kearns 


made 


10-frame 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified depart- 
ment it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertisin 
cents for each wor letter, 
or initial, including ‘the name 
address. Minimum ad, ten wort 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save _ time, 
please send the name of your bank 
and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from  au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that 
buyer is fully informed. 
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150 colonies including all honey 
before extracted. 
bridge, Idaho. 


FOR SALE 
Montana. 
with or 


if bought 
ddress Box 78, Cam- 


Entire 1500 colony 
Will sell all or 
without bees, with or without 
honey house, with or without home. Here 
is an opportunity to get into business. 
You name your own price! Write Box 11, 
c/o American Bee Journal 


outfit in 
part of them, 


90 5-gal used honey cans, 37% cents each 
90-gal. honey tank, $20.00. F A. Storz, 
St. Mary's, Iowa 


extractor 
with pow- 
way. John 


Woodman  4-frame reversible 

$35.00. , » non-reversible 
er drive soth o.k. every 
Blietz, Monona, Iowa 


500 3-story 10-frame colonies near Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Excellent opportunity for 
young man interested in early queens and 
packages. Good orchard and pollination 
fees. Excellent late fall honey locations. 
Box 17, c/o American Bee Journal 
FOR SAL E- 1952 mode ls Electro-Flo f fill- 
ing machines $2 a 00 f.0.b. Hancock Hon- 
ey House, Hancock, Iowa. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





honey in all grades. Sub- 
Schultz Honey Farms, 


CASH PAID for 
mit samples 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
CUT COMB, CHUNK, 
Truck lots or less 
Lose Brothers, Inc., 

Louisville, Ky 


preferred. 
delivery. 
Jefferson, 


Clover 
Cash on 
204-206 E. 


tracted honey, white or 
light amber. a 60's. a price in first 
letter. Ed. dt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, “Iiltnote. 
WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS" and cur. cur- 
rent quotations on rendered beeswax. 
Any amount from one pound up a 
If you have 25 unds or more, save 25% 
by we us_work it into foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 


HONEY “WANTED—All perades and vari- 
Highest cash id. Mail 
mt quantity. a7 ILTON & 

1360 uce Street, Los 


WANTED — Ex 


Angeles, NGalitornia. 


WANTED— All grades comb | and “extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Feote 
prsee in var letter. Mail sample. 
Toney Co., 4308-10-12 E. Truman Road, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Co., 

819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED— Honey, amber or white. 

samples and state quantity. No 
wheat. Holland Honey Cake Co., Holland, 
Mich 


COMB and EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. 
Truck_or carload lots. Contact Victor 
Honey Farms, Josephine, Texas. 


WHITE GRADES 11.4 and _ cans back, de- 
livered. Mail samples. Cole Honey Co., 
4460 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WANTED- 


-3 carloads of buckwheat honey, 
2 carloads of Florida orange blossom 
honey in barrels or cans, 2 carloads of 
southwestern alfalfa or cotton honey. Cash 
and top prices. Alexander donee 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The ve Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee gon and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted. Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





MICHIGAN’ Ss FINEST WHITE 

HONEY. Fully ripened. New 
You will be pleased. Sample 
John McC ‘oll, Te cumseh, 


CLOVER 
sixties 

twenty cents 

Mic higan 

FANCY TUPELO 
comb. 2% and 

Dowling, Valdosta, G 


and gallberry 
pound sizes. 
eorgia 


chunk 
&j: VF 
TRUCKLOADS clover “in sixties. 
Walter Roose, Sac Ci 


honey in 
City, Iowa 


ANY GRADE — any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in 
ties. Ralph Gamber, 910 State, 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


Six- 
Lancas- 


HONEY, white clover, 18c per Ib. 5 six- 

ties or more, .17¢ Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Lose Brothers, 206 E Jefferson, 
Louisville, Ky. 








SUPPLIES 


WRITE. FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
wupplice at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ _Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 
THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 
LOGUE ge ag (64 pages) free 
for the asking. ~ factory ee 
a complete line wooden goods, com 
ation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 
carloads, on stock, daily shipments, save 
LTER t. KELLEY Co., PADU- 
cA _ KENTUC KY 


be Awa 1 COMB ‘FOUNDATION PLANT 
East. We sell foundation, work 

os 3, render combs and cappings. 
obinson's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 

New York. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin onsite 10 sizes 
glass jars, paper shipping sapeites. vie. 

dow cartons and other items. oscoe 

Wixson, Dundee, N. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 
— your “Trading Post.” Complete 
ocks, See our Bulletin Board for Budget 
Bargains The Diamond Match Company, 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


FOR CHRYSLER all steel shovtzie welded 
he U.S.A. write to: 
rairie View Honey Co., 12303—12th St., 


Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for circular E. 2. 





BEE SUPPLIES—Catalogue free. Hodg- 
son Bee Supplies Ltd., 565 13th Ave., 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 


POSITION AND HELP WANTED 


MUST HAVE SKILLED HELP extracting 
in Montana and South Dakota Good 
wages. Dr. Clark, Newell, S. Bak 


APPLICATIONS WANTED for year 

around work in commercial beekeeping. 
Give experience, age, and salary details 
in first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, 
Georgia. 


American Bee Journal 








DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 
Production and Resistance Combined 
BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


1-24 25-99 
$1.30 $1.20 
95 85 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 100 up 
balance, simplicity, and distinction $1.10 
75 


Reg. U.S. Starline Queens 
Pat. Off. Italian 
JOHN G. MILLER, 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








SEEDS AND TREES 
“Catalogue 
Atlantic, 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. 
= _ Segenes Pellett Gardens, 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 

bees of India through the INDIA? EE 

published in English, by the 

(Himalayas), Ramgarh, 

, India, and obtainable 

Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 

$2.25 ser annum. Single copy Rs. \4-s. 

1/9 or 49 cents (international money or- 

der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted. 


COMB,” by Carl E 

Killion. Let this book help you make 
a profit from your bees. Price postpaid 
$3.00. Killion & Sons Apiaries, Paris, Ill 


“HONEY IN THE 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it aiffi- 

cult to secure rniery on about sheep 
and sheep ranc "2 methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT ISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any magazine ~~ 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 





Dadant’s Foundation 
‘For Bulk Comb Honey 


light otteast 2 myn yg some- 
heavier than , but lower in 
— beautif comb. ‘honey packed 
and surrounded with a fine grade 

T- la “honey <- rs yachage that custom- 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 3 years $2.00; 
1 year $1.00; Sample 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 8. Warrenton, Missouri 


BE WEATHERWISE 


Pollow the daily rainfall with a 
tumbler type rain gauge. Accurate 
and freeze proof—complete with 

f ence post 


dime 





Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 

grades. 
C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


August, 1952 








The Present Status of the 
Dangers of Pesticides 

(Continued from page 323) 
pests will continue with increasing 
intensity. These poisons will kill off 
the beneficial insects as well as the 
destructive ones. As the 
bees are gradually 
importance of the beekeeping in- 
dustry to agriculture will be en- 
hanced, and, as a consequence, the 
welfare of the industry will have to 
be considered in all pro- 
grams. 

Which chemicals are highly toxic 
to bees and which ones can be used 
with comparative safety? Most of 
the newer chemicals are so complex 
in their chemical structure that 
trade names, initials, or numbers 
are used frequently in their identi- 
fication. 

Bailey and Smith! divide agricul- 
tural chemicals which are applied as 
sprays or dusts under the following 
headings, the number of different 
compounds under each heading be- 
ing indicated here in parentheses 
Fungicides sulphur (3) 
(15), mercury (10), dithiocarbamate 
(6), dinitro (3), zinc (6), quinone 
(4), miscellaneous (7); Insecticides 

arsenic (9), fluorine (4) plant 
products (8), chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons (22), oils (3), organic phos- 
phates (4), sulphur (8), dinitro (4) 
miscellaneous (14); Herbicides—se- 
lective contact (13), hormonelike 
(8), general contact (9), 
ilants (11), water herbicides (2) 
soil fumigants (11); Plant Hormones 
(11); Nutrient sprays (7); Defoli- 
ants (2); Blossom thinning 
(7). Total listed, 211 compounds 
and many more have been formu- 
lated since the list was assembled 
last year. Needless to say, all of 
these compounds have not 
tested as to their toxicity to 
but the complexity of the problem 
facing the research worker or the 
beekeeper is made more obvious by 
this listing. 

Calcium arsenate has been re- 
placed largely by DDT, DDD, and 
toxaphene with a material reduction 
in the loss of colonies. Some arsen 
icals are still used on fruit trees and 


solitary 
eliminated, the 


pesticide 


copper 


soil ster- 


sprays 


been 


bees 


1 ’ Sandinets of Agricultural Pest Contr 
Industry Pub. In Y 


on field 
by more 
are less 


crops but can be replaced 
effective chemicals which 
injurious to beneficial in- 
Methoxychlor can be consid- 
ered as a insecticide, but cer- 
tain other chlorinated hydrocarbons 
such as benzene hexachloride, chlor- 
dane, lindane, aldrin, dieldrin 
are highly toxic to bees on contact 
and as stomach poisons. Chlor- 
dane is an effectively fumigant and 
has long residual action. (It should 
never be applied for ant control in 
or near a comb storage room.) 
The organic phosphates, TEPP 
parathion, metacide, and EPN, are 
our most toxic poisons to 
and beekeeping cannot survive 
in areas where they are used freely 
Sulphur and sulphur compounds are 
generally safe under field conditions, 
including aramite, phenothiazine and 
sulphenone Dinitro compounds, as 
used in controlling mites on legumes 
or for fruit thinning, are not too 
destructive to pollinators In the 
orchards the sprayed blossoms soon 
unattractive to bees 


sects 
safe 


and 


some of 


bees 


become 

The herbicides remove a lot of bee 
pasture but in general are not too 
injurious to the The use of 
2,4-D has caused greater control to 
be exercised in the use of pesticides 
than all of the years of agitation for 
supervised control on the part of the 
beekeeping industry and in this way 
has benefited the industry 

Bordeaux mixture is not injurious} 
to bees in a limiting way, but some 
of the newer copper fungicides have 
caused serious when applied 
to fruit bloom or when the 
sprays fell on cover crops on which 
the bees were working 


bees. 


losses 


trees in 


No effective repellents have been 
found to use with harmful sprays 
or dusts to prevent injury to 
and none of the newer pesticides 
have sufficient repellency to pre- 
vent injury to bees working in 
sprayed or dusted foliage Dusts 
are more injurious, on the whole 
than sprays and are more difficult 
to confine to the crops or. fields 
treated 

The value of honey 
culture is being realized, and the in 
dustry can profit more by demon- 
strating this fact than by militating 
against the use of pesticides 


bees, 


bees to agri 
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Aeppler Co., C. W. 
American Rabbit Journal 
Australasian Beekeeper 
Barger Apiaries 
Bee World 
Beekeepers Magazine 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Bessonet Bee Co. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bordelon Apiaries, B. J. 
Bordelon Apiaries, E. J. 
British Bee Journal 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 
C-Bee Co. 
Calvert Apiaries 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Continental Can Co., 
Country Book Store 
Cuprinol Div., Darworth, Inc. 
Cutts & Sons 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Inside front cover, 
Daniels Apiaries 
Davis, Thos. 8. 
Dispensers, Ine. 
Ellison, C. G. 
Florida Bee & Honey Co. 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. 


Inc. 


Inside back cove 


HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Caucasian Queens at the 


following prices: 
1 -24 rt 


25-49 
50-up 
No package bees. 


HOWARD WEAVER 
Navasota, Texas 





Both Sides Need to Know 
Pollination Details 
(Continued from page 322) 

It has been said that fruit produc- 
tion, seed production or any crop 
production that involves pollination 
must be considered as a three-legged 
stool, the legs of the stool being 
pollination by bees, pollination re- 
quirements of the crop, and crop 
production practices such as fertiliz- 
ers, spraying to control injurious 
insects, and so forth. 

Beekeepers are sometimes inclined 
to lay stress on the role of the bees 
in pollination, as if it were the only 
factor in the success or failure of 
the seed or fruit crop. This is un- 
wise because the bees are only one 
factor, and in any particular region 
or with any particular crop it may 
happen that pollination is not the 
only limiting crop yield factor. 

With fruit and seed crops, weath- 
er may limit the crop yields dras- 
tically. Some beekeepers working 
with alfalfa seed growers have 
found to their sorrow that excessive 
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Ad Index 


Foster Apiaries 

Garon Bee Co 345 
Girardeau Apiaries 352 
Hann, Albert G. 319 
Harper, Carlus T. 345 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 319 
Head, 8S. J 345 
Homan, Farris 244 
Honey Saies Co. 344 
Hutchinson Mfg. Co 351 
Jackson Apiaries 350 
Jensen's Apiaries 350 
Johnson Co., Carl E. 346 
Kelley Co., Walter T. 353 
Koehnen's Apiaries 346 
Leahy Mfg. Co 349 
Lewis Co., G. B. 345 
Little Apiaries 319 
Lotz Co., August Inside back cover 
McCord Mfg. Co. 345 
Marshfield Mfg. Co 34s 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 345 
Miller, John G 357 
Miller, Woodrow 344 
Mitchell's Apiaries 345 
Modern Beekeeping 319 
Morrison, F. E. 346 
Muth Co., F. W 345 
Neises Co. 321 
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Newton Bee Co. 
Plant, W. E. 354 
Rich Honey Farms 354 
Root Co., A. IL. 351, back cover 
Root Co. of Iowa, A. IL. 219 
Rossman Apiaries 349 
Rusch & Son Co., A. H 346 
Shackelford, John 8. 344 
Sioux Honey Association 

Inside back cover 
Apiaries 344 
Standard Churn Co 351 
Stoller Honey Farms 350 
Stover Apiaries 346 
Sunkist Bee Co. 349 
Superior Honey Co. 349 
Taylor Apiaries 350 
Victor Apiaries 349 
Walker, Eugene 353 
Weaver Apiaries 350 
Weaver, Howard 358 
Wenner, C. G. 352 
West, M. C. 352 
White Pine Bee Farms 346 
Wicht Apiaries 353 
Wilbanks Apiaries 319 
Winslett, D. T. 350 
Woodman Co., A. G. 
York Bee Co. 


Spears’ 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 





START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Order packages and queens now and be assured of 
delivery just when you want them. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids *** Our Regular Stock 
No increase in prices, write for price list. 


oe Chipley, Florida 





rain or drought or early frosts may 
limit the crop yield even though ex- 
cellent pollination service was sup- 
plied. 


For top yields of any crop there 
must be a normal plant, neither too 
vigorous nor lacking in vigor. The 
plants must be properly’ spaced 
(particularly important with fruit 
crops) must be supplied with the 
proper amounts of fertilizer at the 
correct times and all other cultural 
practices must be applied to the 
crop in the correct fashion. 


Beekeepers worry greatly about 
poisoncus sprays applied to crops 
which are attractive to bees. Right- 
ly so, because they have had serious 
losses in the past. There is no 
simple solution to this problem. The 
various state experiment stations 
and the United States Department 
of Agriculture are working con- 
stantly on the two problems of pol- 
lination and the control of injurious 
insects. Growers are going to use 
the sprays that are necessary to 


control injurious insects. The im- 
portant point is to get them to use 
the material that is least toxic to 
bees and still gives control. Every 
beekeepr should familiarize himself 
with the latest spray recommenda- 
tions for his locality and the rea- 
sons for them and be sure that the 
cooperating farmers are also aware 
of the recommendations in detail. 

The quantity of seed in the bag 
or fruit in the box is the final proof 
of the real value of pollination. 
Beekeepers would be well advised to 
keep out of orchards or seed produc- 
tion fields where the grower refuses 
to cooperate. Likewise, growers 
should pass up beekeepers who do 
not furnish colonies that are up to 
the strength required to perform 
satisfactory pollination service. 

Working together, the farmer and 
the beekeeper can produce maximum 
yields. Working independently, one 
or both will suffer financially. Bees 
are often the key to prosperity, but 
other crop production factors are 
also important. 


American Bee Journal 








CONTAINERS 


We have everything you need for packaging 
honey at prices that are right. 


GLASS JARS 
Queenline Economy 
$ .62 
$ .20 68 
1.21 1.00 
1.09 92 
$1.09 


5-lb.—case of 6 


5-lb.—square jar—case 6 . 
ame good 12 1.20 
TIN PAILS AND CANS 
. pail f 50 
 Pail—case of 100 
. pail—case of 50 
. Square can—each 
. Square can—case 24 
CARTONS AND WRAPPERS 


Cellophane Window Cartons me a 
Y 100 11.50 per 500 Y r 
~~. fs. . 25 tbs. 50 ibs. 


Decorated Cellophane Wrappers 
1. 100 $5.85 per 500 $11.55 per M 
” hts 3 ibs. 5-Ibs. 


5% Discount on $ 50.00 orders 
10% Discount on $100.00 orders 


There is still time to raise comb honey. Order the 
finest section made—“The Lotz Section.” 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
BEE SUPPLIES 
Boyd, Wisconsin 








SIOUX HONEY 


Midwest Distributor for 
BOGENSCHUTZ 
UNCAPPING MACHINE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Electro-Flo Filling Machine 


Extractors 
Storage Tanks 


Clarifiers 
Capping Dryers 


WRITE ON ANY OF YOUR BEE 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Sioux Honey Association 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Box 1107 Sioux City, Iowa 
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Protect 


Plastic treated hands 
Smooth, light color; reduce propolizing; soft cotton 


inside; washable; withstand acid, boiling water; 
will not peel or harden. 


love 


Wrist ventilators 
Cool and comfortable. 
Sting resistant 


Gloves and gauntlets, both difficult for stings to 
penetrate. 


Elbow ties 
Elastic pull cords make elbow ties easy and quick 


to adjust. 


Price — $2.75 (large or small size) 
Postage Extra 


DADANT & SONS, INC 


Hamilton, Ill. Paris, Texas 














UNIVERSITY MICROFILUS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 


For the coming extracting days, 
we offer a COMPLETE LINE 


A SIZE FOR EVERY APIARY 


L-35 3-Frame Extractor and Capping Dryer 
L-15 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 


L-17 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 
(12” x 16” Pockets) 


L-25 4-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L-20 20-Frame Simplicity Extractor 
L-45 45-Frame Simplicity Extractor 


See your nearby Root Dealer 


for further details 


If you have not received your 


free Root catalog—Write today. 





